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PREFACE 

The present work which for the first time, seeks to offer 
a systematic account of the background of the concept of 
rasa, is the outcome of twelve years of study in different 
centres of classical learning all over India, The author had 
the unique opportunity of working with three great scholars, 
two of whom alas, are no longer living. They are Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Gopinath Kaviraja, M.A., Diitt., the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Yogendranath Bagchi, D.Litt., and the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya, D.Litt. The 
work has been principally carried out in Banaras and Calcutta, 
though the author has worked in Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, as also in Madras. 

This work on rasa might appear as extremely unorthodox, 
and shock many prejudices and upset many dogmatically held 
opinions. The author has pointed out in the Introduction the 
broad lines of difference with the work of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
MA., D.Litt., Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane, M.A., D.Litt., 
and Dr. S, K. De, M.A., DXitt. A scholar working in any 
branch of Alamkara would be ungrateful if he fails to acknow- 
ledge his great indebtedness to the work of these scholars 
of first eminence. But the author has become more and more 
convinced that inspite of the real merit and excellence of their 
work it is exclusive, cut off from the broad currents of Bharata's 
contemporary thought (vide Introduction). It is not with a 
little regret that he has to turn away from his first lessons in 
Alamkara. 

This work urges on all disinterested lovers of knowledge to 
look at the problem of rasa from a comprehensive standpoint, 
including body, mind and over-mind. The problem is at once 
physiological, psychological and metaphysical. It is unfortunate 
that the problem of rasa has so long been looked at as if it be- 
longs exclusively to mind. A careful study of "this thesis will 
onvlnce an impartial critic that in ancient Indian thought, mind 
? t divorced from body, just as in another direction, it is 
'nalienably associated with over-mind. The relation of body 
1 d mind, and Bharata's great indebtedness to Ayurvedic specu- 
? fons have been worked out in detail for the first time in 
rh ters'll, VI» VII and VIII. The relation of mind and over- 



mind has been analysed in Chapter XI. Those materials and 
standpoints, brought in for the first time, make necessary 
complete re-orientation of the concept of rasa. Such an analysis 
of the concept of rasa in conformity with the philosophical and 
physiological speculations of the ancient Hindus has been 
attempted in Chapters IX and X. 

Scholars who find it difficult to reconcile themselves to the 
position that Bharata is deeply indebted to Ayurveda, should 
remember that an exactly similar position is held in European 
aesthetics. The pathological background of Aristotle's kathar- 
sis of pity and fear is well-known. Dr. Bemays in Zwei Abhan- 
dlungen die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin, 1857) has 
shown how the doctrine of katharsis is deeply influenced by 
Greek medical speculations. As early as 1954, the present wri- 
ter in a booklet, "A Brief Introduction to a Comparative Study 
of Greek and Indian Poetics" pointed out the broad lines of 
parallelism between Greek and Indian medical and aesthetic 
speculations. 

The truth in this ancient doctrine of the Hindus and the 
Greeks that body and mind are inter-dependent, has been re- 
emphasized in modern times by writers and scientific workers. 
Inspite of Descartes' denial that body and mind are keyed 
together (vide Introduction and Ch. Ill), there is a growing 
consciousness that the one cannot be separated from the other, 
and for a proper understanding of any one, the two must be 
taken together. In the growth of this consciousness, scientists, 
psychologists, medical men as well as aesthetes have played 
equal part. The position though it was visualised and formulat- 
ed more than two thousand years ago in India as also in Greece, 
emphasize an essentially modern standpoint, accepted by phy- 
siologists and psychologists alike. Pavlov and J. B. S. Haldane 
(with whom the author had the opportunity of discussing the 
problem) have verified the truth of this contention from the 
physiologist's standpoint, while there is almost overwhelming 
evidence from the standpoint of the psychologist, as can be seen 
from the works of Macdougall, Jung and I. A. Richards. 

The author gratefully remembers the host of scholars, who 
took a keen interest in his work. He particularly remembers 
with gratitude those few teachers and well-wishers, who have 
all along stood by him. 

The first among these few well-wishers is his father, Prof. 
M. Sen, MA., who first suggested the basic idea of this disser- 
tation, and whose insight and enthusiasm have been unfailing 
sources of inspiration to him. He acknowledges further his 



great indebtedness to ..his teacher, Dr. M. M. Bhattacherje, M.A. 
Ph.D., Head of the English Department, Calcutta and Viswabha- 
rati Universities, who with kindly and scholarly interest, read 
through the whole of his thesis and suggested improvements. He 
remembers with gratitude the generous encouragement he had 
received from the late Kaviraja Rakhaldas Kavyatirtha, who 
was an institution by himself, the late Dr. S. B. Das Gupta, 
Ph. D., Prof. K. B. Roy, M.A., Dr. S. K. De, D.Litt. (London) , Dr. 
Nihar Ranjan Roy, D.Litt., (Paris), Director, Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Simla, Dr., A. C. Banerjee, Ph.D., Centenary 
Professor of International Relations, Calcutta University, 
Dr. A. Bose, D. Phil. (Oxon) , Sir Gurudas Professor of English, 
Calcutta University and Dr. R. C. Hazra, D.Litt. (Dacca), 
Post-Graduate Research Department, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
The work would never have been completed without their 
active guidance and advice. 

He also acknowledges with thanks the co-operation he 
received from the management and staff of Venus Printing 
Works, Calcutta. 
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Its Background In Philosophy and Medicine 
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INTRODUCTION 

This thesis is not only about Rasa, but also about the 
sources and origin of the concept of Rasa. There is through- 
out this essay an implicit understanding that any broad and 
significant movement, whether, in art or in philosophy, 
cannot be adequately understood, if it be studied separately 
from the study of contemporary movements in other branches 
of knowledge. It is a common assumption in literary, 
criticism and aesthetics, that the sources of literature are 
irrelevant or unimportant, and that literature can be 
completely criticised and appreciated in terms of literature. 
There was for some time, a similar philosophy about the 
study of nature — the mechanical materialism of d'Holbach* 
adopted unconsciously by most scientists to-day- It was 
supposed that matter could be completely described in terms 
of itself, and since man is made of matter, these terms would 
describe him as well. This philosophy began by divesting 
matter of all those qualities, which have a subjective or 
mental component — colour, solidity, taste. There is no 
place of taste or rasa in this scheme. Mass. size, time and 
space were regarded as objective material qualities — matter 
described in terms of itself. 

While mechanical materialism was developing the 
objective or contemplated aspect of matter, idealism was 
developing its active or subjective side. Idealism became 
the study of sensuousness, and sensing is an active process. 
The world as known to man was shown to consist only of 
sensory qualities — forms, concepts and ideas. In Abhinava- 
gupta. one comes perilously close to such a standpoint, where- 
all objective entitles are found to be rooted in a subjective 
basis. 

Mechanical materialism and idealism are not peculiar 
to philosophy, but are expressed in the science, aesthetics 
and history of man. If poetry be approached by a mechani- 
cal materialist. In psychology, it will be regarded as a form 
of behaviour: if by one In philosophy. It will be regarded as 
nothing but (he gratification of the "aesthetic" sense, Inherent 
in matter organised m a human body. The Idealist position 



is generally regarded as a more suitable approach to poetry, 
•which Is then explained In terras of the Beautiful, the True 
or the Good. 

The mechanical materialists of art regard the art work, 
a poem or a fine piece of sculpture, as the detached object, 
and attempt to elicit a theory of art, from which the subject 
or artist is excluded, a theory written in terms of the techni- 
que, or forms of the art. It Is supposed that when the 
devices, technique, and "abstract" qualities of the art. which 
can be examined independently of the artist, have all been 
extracted and reduced to theory, art will have been described 
in Its own terms. Vamana sums up this attitude to art, when 
he writes, riti-ratma Icavyasya. This stand In aesthetics Is 
the theory of "formalism", and it is evident that as a theory, 
it corresponds in aesthetics to mechanical materialism In 
philosophy. Like these philosophers, the formalists or the 
followers of rltl are left at the end with merely objective 
realities, with concepts, ideas, schemes and dogmas. 

The psychological approach to art of the modern 
expositors of Rasa theory, like Dr. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. 
Kane, Dr. S. K. De and Dr. V. Raghavan, professes to follow 
the subjective idealism of the great Abhinavagupta. These 
eminent writers regard the art work as subjective, as the 
"feeling" in the mind of the appreclator or artist, and pro- 
ceed to explain the Rasa theory, entirely on this basis. They 
believe that the aesthetic emotion, or rasa is ultimately final, 
unquestionable, completely divorced from the world of 
reality. It is wholly inside them; and any criticism of art 
is purely personal and subjective. 

This splitting up of the subjective and objective attitude 
to art among the modern expositors of Rasa theory, has very 
largely obscured the background of the concept of Rasa. 
The analysis of the modern interpretation of Rasa theory in 
Sec. II, will indicate how seriously their exposition has 
suffered from this split, this lack of integration of the different 
approaches to the question of aesthetic enjoyment. 



It is Interesting to note that this fragmentation and lack ' 
of integration among the moderns, who look at Rasa specula- 



tlons as self-sufficient, independent ot large and moving 
forces in society and philosophy, is in a sense, a mis-interpre- 
tation of the aesthetic position of Abhinavagupta, and not 
the legacy of any great Indian philosopher. It is essentially 
the result of a deep penetration of European thought and its 
very significant influence on modern students of Alamkara. 
This influence has been sometimes conscious; but more often, 
.present day writers on Rasa, like Dr. Das Gupta and Dr. De 
have been unconsciously echoing the standpoint of European 
aesthetics. The subjective idealism of Abhinavagupta, 
divorced from the wider background of his philosophy, also 
emphasized the self-sufficiency of Rasa. It would have been 
excellent if the present-day expositors had gone back to the 
integrated vision of the ancient Greeks, a position very 
similar to the one held by Bharata.* But it is a misfortune 
that Instead of going back either to the ancient Hindus or the 
ancient Greeks, they have unconsciously taken up the 
attitude of Descartes, when there was for the first time a split 
in the integrated vision of ancient philosophy. 

Ancient philosophy, whether In Babylon, Egypt," India, 
or Greece,* 3 shows unmistakably this integrated pattern of 
thought. No branch of this integrated pattern of thought 
could be well understood, without carefully consulting all 
others. Dr. Radhakrishnan rightly observes in his Intro- 
duction to "Indian Philosophy" (Allen and Unwin). vol. I. 
p. 31 (1948), "It Is the synthetic vision of India that has 
made philosophy comprehend several sciences, which have 
become differentiated in modern times. In the West, during 
the last hundred years or so, several branches of knowledge 
till then included under philosophy, economics, politics, 
morals, psychology, education have been one by one sheared 
away from it. Philosophy in the time of Plato meant all 
those sciences, which are bound up with human nature, and 
form the core of man's speculative interests. In the same 
way in ancient Indian scriptures, we possess the full content 
of the philosophic core. Latterly in the West, philosophy 
became synonymous with metaphysics, or the abstruse dis- 
cussions of knowledge, being and value, and the complaint 

1 A Brier Introduction lo a ComparatHe Study ot Greek and Indian Poetlu 

and Aesthetics— R. Sen. 
Z Before Philosophy— 11. Frankfort and others (retfean BoofcsJ 



Is heard that metaphysics has become absolutely theoretical 
being, cut of! Irom the Imaginative and practical sides of 
human nature". 

This disintegration of the untfted field of knowledge Into 
several distinct and independent brandies has been contagl 
ous, and underlies the Rasa speculations of the modern 
expositors. It is useful to remember that the modern attitude 
to the world, as either matter or mind, does not go beyond 
Rene Descartes. The history of modern European philosophy 
begins with Bacon. Jacob Boehme and Descartes. There is a 
complete disparity between these first two philosophers. But 
both are modern In the sense that they have completely 
broken away from the integrated vision of the Middle Ages. 
Both agree that mind operates In the content of its knowledge, 
as in its own domain, and this consequently appears as 
concrete Being. This domain in Bacon is the finite, natural 
world; in Boehme, it is the inward, mystical, godly Christian 
life and existence; for the former starts from experience and 
induction, the latter from God, and the pantheism of the 
Trinity. The disintegration which set in with Bacon and 
Boehme came to a head with Descartes. With him, the chasm 
which had been widening from the beginning of the Rena- 
scence, became almost unbridgeable. 

The philosophy of Descartes first brought to completion, 
or very nearly to completion the dualism of mind and matter, 
which began with Plato, and was developed, largely for 
religious reasons, by Christian philosophy. The Cartesian 
system presents tiio parallel but independent v;ovlds, that of 
mind and that of matter, each of which can be studied without 
reference to the other. There Is a considerable discussion In 
the Meditations, as to why the mind feels "sorrow" when the 
body is thirsty. The correct Cartesian answer was that the 
body and the mind were like two clocks, and that when one 
Indicated "thirst", the other Indicated "sorrow". 

One immediate result of Descartes' philosophy was the 
rc-opcnlng of the question of the relation between soul. and 
body, that Is the return of the object within Itself in such a 
way that thought posits itsclt in another, in matter. 
Descartes believed that there could be no unity of soul and 
body. The former belonged to thought, the latter to exten- 
sion; and thus because both are substance, neither requires 
the Notion ot the other, and hence soul and body are lnde- 



pendent of one another, and can exercise no direct influence 
upon one another. Soul could only Influence body in so far 
as it required the same, arid conversely— that is, In so fat 
as they have actual relation to one another. But since each 
is a totality, neither can hear a real relation to the other. 
Descartes consistently denied the physical influence of one 
on the other; that would have a mechanical relation between 
the two. Descartes thus established the intellectual sphere 
in contradistinction to matter, and on it based the independent 
subsistence of mind: for in his cogito "I" Is at first only certain 
of itself, since I can abstract from all. The necessity of a 
mediator to bring about a union of the abstract and the 
external and individual was felt. Descartes settles this by 
placing between the two what constitutes the metaphysical 
ground of their mutual changes, God. He is the intermediate 
bond of union, in so far as He affords to the soul in what it 
cannot bring about through its own freedom, so that changes 
In body and soul may correspond with one another. Faced 
with the problem of the relation of body and soul, Descartes 
invented a deus ex machina, who is to solve all such problems. 
But the dualism of body and mind was never far away from 
his thought. 

Though Cartesianism proved to be a great impetus to 
science, it undermined for ever the integrated vision of the 
ancient world. It was no longer possible for any one to take 
all knowledge for one's province. An arbitrary distinction 
grows up between science and philosophy; and every one is a 
specialist. The fragmented view of art and life was not 
confined to the particular branch of study, like history or 
literature. It was carried vigorously to all branches of 
knowledge, so that It became impossible for a biologist 
to know the laws of physics, or of mathematics, or for 
a chemist to know the laws of sociology, or of anthro- 
pology. It is not possible to estimate to-day the extent of 
damage to knowledge, as a result of this fragmentation and 
specialisation. This explains the great difficulty of under- 
standing the thought-pattern of a different age. It Is for this 
that a great writer like Bharata can never be adequately 
understood, if he be looked at merely as the first expositor 
of Rasa theory in Alamkara. To understand Bharata and 
the full implications of his Rasa theory, he must be looked 
at as the spokesman of his age. 



VI 

In granting that Bharala Is representative oC his age. 

It is necessary at the same time, to find out the pattern or 

Indian thought in the early Christian era (See Ch. VI for 

Bharata's date). Bharata's encyclopaedic work unmistakably 

shows great Influence of the age to which he belonged. The 

pattern of thought of a particular age permeates all branches 

of speculations, and Is the golden chain which binds together 

all knowledge of that age. Bharata's work, which forms a 

part of this larger pattern, would be unintelligible, unless It 

be read as a representative work of his times. 

; Each age of philosophical reconstruction and emphasis. 

shows certain striking traits, which distinguish It from all 

others. Hegel distinguishes three such periods in the history 

of European philosophy, each period showing a distinctive 

trait. These periods arc, according to Hegel, that of 

Greek philosophy, the philosophy of the Middle Ages, and 

modern philosophy. "Of these, the first Is, speaking 

generally, regulated by thought, the second falls into the 

opposition between existence and formal reflection, but the 

third has the Notion as its ground"*'. Hegel thus finds one 

characteristic trait, a dominating thought in each of these 

three ages. 

Dr. S- Radhakrlshnan in his Introduction to "Indian 
Philosophy", vol. I. Sec. V, arrived at a similar division of 
Indian Philosophy into several periods of thought. The 
broad divisions of Indian philosophy are (1) the Vedlc period 
(1500 B.C.— 600 B.C.) covering the age of the settlement 
of the Aryans, and the gradual expansion and spread of the 
Aryan culture and civilisation. "Wc discern in it successive 
strata of thought, signified by the Mantras or the hymns, the 
Brahmanas and the Upanlshads. The views put forward in 
this age are not philosophical in the technical sense of the 
term. It is the age of groping, where superstition and 
thought are yet in conflict." 

(2) "The Epic Period (600 B.C.— 200 A.D.) extends 

over the development between the early Upanlshads and the 

darsanas, or the systems of philosophy. The epics ot the 

Ramayana and the Mahabharata serve as the vehicles, through 

- which was conveyed the new message of the heroic and the 



4 History or Philosophy, \ol. I— Introduction (Routledge and Kegatt Paul) 
Reprinted 1955. 



godly in human relations. In this period, we have also the 
great democratisation of the Upanlsad Ideas In Buddhism 
and the Bhagawad Glta. The religious systems of Buddhism, 
Jainism, Salvism, Vaisnavism belong to this age ... . 
Most of the systems had their early beginnings about the 
period of the rise of Buddhism, and they developed side by 
side through many centuries". The Buddhism and the 
Jainism agreed on one particular point with Saivism and 
Vaisnavism, a standpoint shared also by the Patanjaia 
system. This Is the concept of visuddhi or purification. This 
might be called the spirit of the times. No wonder that this 
concept runs throughout the Rasa-speculations of Bharata 
(See chs. IV and V). who has imbibed the ideas of his age. 
**" (3) The third and the fourth periods are less important 
from the standpoint of the present thesis. "Of these, the 
third or the Sutra period (from 200 A.D.) shows a growing 
development of a critical attitude In philosophy. "The 
earlier efforts to understand and Interpret the world were not 
strictly philosophical attempts, since they were not troubled 
by any scruples about the competence of the human mind 
or the efficiency of the instruments and the criteria employed 
..... So when we come to the Sutras' we have thought 
and reflection become self-conscious, and not merely cons- 
tructive imagination and religious freedom".' Of all six 
systems, the Samkhya, as pointed by Prof- Garbe and Prof. 
Das Oupta, is the oldest. This possibly explains why the 
greatest debt of Bharata is to the Samkhya, specially to that 
branch of it, championed by Patanjali and Vindhyavasln 
v'sSee en. vTf. 

(4) The fourth or the Scholastic Period also begins 
with the second century A.D., "It is not possible for us to 
draw a hard and fast line between this and the previous one. 
Yet it is to this that the great names of Kumarila, Samkara. 
Sridhara, Kamanuja, Madhva. Vacaspati. Udayana, Bhaskara, 
Jayanta, Vljnahabhiksu and Raghunatha belong". 

This thesis is the first systematic attempt to read 
Bharata's Natya-Sastra, and specially the doctrine of Rasa 
against the background of its age. We have to note that the . 
illuminating discussions of Rasa by such eminent scholars 
as Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane and Dr. S. K. Dc. 
arc all carried in vacuo, divorced from the main trends of 
Bharata's times. It is the firm belief of the present writer 
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that the concept ot Rasa can be adequately understood, only 

when it Is studied against the background of Its age. The 

proper background of Bharata's Natya-Sastra Is the second 

period of philosophic consolidation, as outlined by 

Dr. Radhakrlshnan. This will explain Bharata's Indebtedness 

not merely to Patanjala speculations, but also to Abhidhamma 

analysis (See chs. II. V. VI. VII, VIII, XI), as also to the 

Bhagavad-Glta, and the Yuganaddha and Prajno-paya In 

Buddhism (See chs. IX and X). 



m 

It Is necessary to have a resume ot Rasa theory, as 
analysed by Dr. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane and Dr. S. K. De 
here, for a fuller understanding how the theory, expounded 
throughout this thesis, differs in certain fundamental and 
essential points, from theirs. Mm. P. V. Kane in his Preface 
to History of Sanskrit Poetics (1951) claims that he along 
with Dr. De "were thus practically pioneers in this field". 
Mm. Kane substantiates this statement, and writes, "So far 
as the text and Notes (on Sahitya-Darpana) were concerned 
that edition (of 1923) was a reprint of the edition of 1910. 
But I prefixed an Introduction of about 177 pages, dealing 
with the History of Alamkara Literature. Almost in the 
same month in which my book appeared. Dr. De published 
the first first volume of his History of Sanksrit Poetics. The 
second volume of the latter was published by Dr. De two 
years later in 1925". Dr. Das Gupta's Kavya-vicara In 
Bengali was published as late as 1939. The long article on 
Ihe history of Alamkara literature by Dr. Das Gupta came 
out in History of Sanskrit Literature— Classical Period 
(Calcutta University) only in 1947- Though there* is a good 
deal of difference on points of scholarly interest among these 
three authorities on Alamkara literature, there is at least 
agreement on one particular point. It is the paucity of 
materials about the background of Bharata. What is even 
more significant is that all these three eminent authorities 
are content to explain away Bharata's exposition of Rasa as 
a rude beginning, not deserving to be ranked as a -branch 
of serious philosophic speculation. 



IX 

Mm. P. V. Kane in p. 345 of his "History of Sanskrit 
Poetics" (1951) enumerates the "several works that expound 
the theory of rasa realisation, such as the Natya-Sastra, vi-vii, 
with the commentary of Abhinava, the Saraswati-Kantha- 
bharana V, the Sringara-prakasa. Dasa-rupaka, Sringara- 
tilaka, Bhava-prakasanam and Rasa-taranglni. It is not 
possible to describe in detail what all these works have to say. 
to mark out the points of difference among some of them. 
Bharata's text being the earliest one I shall rely on that text, 
and the Abhinava-bharatJ therein, and briefly set forth the 
several Interpretations of that Sutra". Mm. P. V. Kane 
admits that his interpretation of Bharata's Rasa-sutra closely 
follows that of Abhinavagupta. He takes it for granted 
that Bharata and Abhinavagupta belong to the same philoso- 
phic tradition (for a criticism of this view, see ch. IX). This 
is significant, for it should be clearly recognised that Abhl- 
navagupta's commentary on the Natya-Sastra, inspite of its 
brilliance and exhaustiveness, has been very largely 
responsible for obscuring the proper background of Bharata's 
. Natya-Sastra (See Chs. VI, IX). 

Mm. P. V. Kane gives his own exposition of Bharata's 
Rasa theory. In p. 346, he writes, "TJie_jp£nnanem_or 
dominant moods that may be aroused by a dramatic repre- 
sentation and brought to a state of pleasurable relish are 
eight, rati (love), hasa (gaiety or laughter), soka, krodha, 
utsaha (energy or vigour), bhaya, jugupsa (repugnance) and 

vismaya The resultant aesthetic enjoyment and 

pleasure are called rasa". Mm. P. V. Kane seems to think- 
that the permanent or dominant moods, which Bharata calls 
sthayi-bhavas, are themselves pleasurable in nature, a view 
openly contradicted by the etymology of the word "bhava", 
which in Buddhist and Patanjala parlance, means "life" or 
"suffering" (See Chs. II and XI). Mm. Kane also nowhere 
discusses how it is possible for sthayi-bhavas to become 
Rasas. He takes it to be axiomatic that stimulated sthayi- 
bhavas, fed on by vibhavas, at once pass to the Rasa stage. 

It may be noted further that Mm. P. V. Kane in p. 354-5. 
accepts with Bhatta Nayaka that rasa-swada is in the same 
category with para-brahma-saksatkara. As para-brahma Is 
ananda-maya. so is the apprehension ot rasa. But he never' 
attempts to explain how a pleasure which belongs primarily 
to the Iaukika plane, becomes transformed into an apnktlta ! 



that the concept of Rasa can be adequately understood, only 

when It is studied against the background of Its age. The 

proper background of Bharata's Natya-Sastra Is the second 

period of philosophic consolidation, as outlined by 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. This will explain Bharata's Indebtedness 

not merely to Patanjala speculations, but also to Abhldhamma 

analysis (Sec chs. II, V, VI, VII, VIII, XI), as also to the 

Bhagavad-Glta, and the Yuganaddha and Prajno-paya In 

Buddhism (See chs. IX and X). 



Ill 

It Is necessary to have a resume' of Rasa theory, as 
analysed by Dr. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane and Dr. S. K. Do 
here, for a fuller understanding how the theory, expounded 
throughout this thesis, differs in certain fundamental and 
essential points, from theirs. Mm. P. V. Kane In his Preface 
to History of Sanskrit Poetics (1951) claims that he along 
with Dr. Do "were thus practically pioneers In this field". 
Mm. Kane substantiates this statement, and writes, "So far 
as the text and Notes (on Sahitya-Darpana) were concerned 
that edition (of 1923) was a reprint of the edition of 1910. 
But 1 prefixed an Introduction of about 177 pages, dealing 
with the History of Alamkara Literature. Almost in the 
same month in which my book appeared. Dr. De published 
the first first volume of his History of Sanksrlt Poetics. The 
■yettfiii -vtffimi-fc -eft *i!m: 'fifttur -was "puVi'narei 'uy !>r. *&e two 
years later in 1925". Dr. Das Gupta's Kavya-vicara In 
Bengali was published as late as 1939. The long article on 
the history of Alamkara literature by Dr. Das Gupta came 
out in History of Sanskrit Literature— Classical Period 
(Calcutta University) only in 1947. Though there' is a good 
deal of difference on points of scholarly Interest among these 
three authorities on Alamkara literature, there is at least 
agreement on one particular point. It is the paucity of 
materials about the background of Bharata. What Is even 
more significant is that all these three eminent authorities 
are content to explain away Bharata's exposition of Rasa as 
a rude beginning, not deserving to be ranked as a 'branch 
of serious philosophic speculation. 



IX 

Mm. P. V. Kane in p. 345 of his "History of Sanskrit 
Poetics" (1951) enumerates the "several works that expound 
the theory of rasa realisation, such as the Natya-Sastra, vi-vii, 
with the commentary of Abhinava, the Saraswati-Kantha- 
bharana V, the Sringara-prakasa, Dasa-rupaka. Sringara- 
tilaka, Bhava-prakasanam and Rasa-tarangini. It is not 
possible to describe in detail what all these works have to say, 
to mark out the points of difference among some of them. 
Bharata's text being the earliest one I shall rely on that text, 
and the Abhlnava-bharati therein, and briefly set forth the 
several interpretations of that Sutra". Mm. P. V. Kane 
admits that his interpretation of Bharata's Rasa-sutra closely 
follows that of Abhinavagupta. He takes it for granted 
that Bharata and Abhinavagupta belong to the same philoso- 
phic tradition (for a criticism of this view, see ch. IX). This 
is significant, for it should be clearly recognised that Abhi- 
navagupta's commentary on the Natya-Sastra, inspite of its 
brilliance and exhaustiveness, has been very largely 
responsible for obscuring the proper background of Bharata's 

, Natya-Sastra (See Chs. VI. IX). 

Mm. P. V. Kane gives his own exposition of Bharata's 
Rasa theory. In p. 346, he writes, "Thepermanent^r 
do mina nt moods that may be aroused by a dramatic repre- 
sentation and brought to a state of pleasurable relish are 
eight, rati (love), hasa (gaiety or laughter), soka, krodha, 
utsaha (energy or vigour), bhaya, jugupsa (repugnance) and 

vismaya, The resultant aesthetic enjoyment and 

pleasure are called rasa". Mm. P. V. Kane seems to think 
that the permanent or dominant moods, which Bharata calls 
sthayi-bhavas, are themselves pleasurable in nature, a view 
openly contradicted by the etymology of the word "bhava", 

' which in Buddhist and Patanjala parlance, means "life" or 
"suffering" (See Chs. II and XI). Mm. Kane also nowhere 
discusses how it is possible for sthayi-bhavas to become 
Rasas. He takes it to be axiomatic that stimulated sthayi- 
bhavas, fed on by vibhavas, at once pass to the Rasa stage. 
It may be noted further that Mm. P. V. Kane in p. 354-5, 
accepts with Bhatta Nayaka that rasa-swada Is in the same 
category with para-brahma-saksatkara. As para-brahma is 
ananda-maya, so is the apprehension of rasa. But he never 

J attempts to explain how a pleasure which belongs primarily 
to the laukika plane, becomes transformed into an aprakrita ' 



nature (see Chs. IV and V). He has again very lilt c to say on 
how the sthayi-bhavas are stimulated by vlbhava (see Ch. "). 
or on how the stimulated sthayi-bhavas pass on to the rasa 
stage (see Chs. X and XI), or on how the purified prakrKa 
sattva comes to reflect the aprakrita vlsuddha sattva (see 
Chs XI and XII), which Is ot the nature of Brahman Himself. 
It is difficult to accept further Mm. P. V. Kane's view that 
'•the Samkhya philosophy had not much Influence over 
"alamkara", in face of Bharata's deep Indebtedness to Patan- 
jala-Caraka (see Chs. II, IV, VII, VIII, IX. X). 

Mm. P. V. Kane also nowhere discusses what according 

to him is the nature of aesthetic enjoyment. He simply refers 

to Bharata (Q.O.S.) vol. 1, ch. vl, pp. 2S3-291, where the 

Muni explains why this aesthetic pleasure Is called rasa. 

"Just as persons who partake of food, prepared with many 

condiments (such as jaggery, curds, cardamon, camphor, 

marica), taste many flavours and feel pleasure and delight, so 

spectators relish sthayi-bhavas, suggested by various bhavas, 

acting, recitation, etc., and enjoy delight, and therefore arc 

called natya-rasas. The word, rasa, In ordinary life has many 

senses, viz. "mercury, sweetness and other flavours, essence, 

strong liking, decoction, exuded Juice, one of the bodily 

dhatus" (Abhinava-bharati vol. I. p. 289), but In kavya and 

uatya, it has another meaning derived by metaphor from the 

Idea ot tasting or relishing". The foregoing statement ot 

Abhlnavagupta is full of suggestion, the complete significance 

of which is not clear to many people. In the first part of 

his statement, Abhlnavagupta by referring to the preparation 

ot food with many condiments, was obviously thinking of the 

place of Saktl in RaslTenJoyment (See Ch. II, and Ch. IV). 

Abhlnavagupta's reference to the different meanings of Rasa, 

seems to indicate the deep embrace of sabda and artha (See 

Ch. I, sec. Ill), as also his awareness of the physiological basis 

of Bharata's Rasa speculations. But Mm. P. V. Kane does 

not look beyond what is immediately before him; and 

Abhlnavagupta's statement Is Interpreted In a way, which 

is not compatible with the main tenets of his philosophy. 

This brings one to the consideration ot what according 
to Mm. P. V. Kane Is the nature of aesthetic enjoyment The 
present writer has proved by overwhelming evidence that the 
bliss ot aesthetic enjoyment Is always ot the nature of an 
ideal balance or samata. This position is held m Samkhya- 



Patanjala.'Mahayana and Hinayana systems, the Tantras, as 
also in the Bhagavad-Gita (see ch. IX). This standpoint offers 
a complete explanation of the nature of aesthetic enjoyment. 
But it should be noted that nowhere in his "History of 
Sanskrit Poetics", Mm. P. V. Kane takes any note of this 
standpoint in Rasa analysis. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta generally agrees with Mm. P. V. 
Kane In his analysis of Bharata's exposition of Rasa theory. 
In pp. 592-604 of "History of Sanskrit Literature" (Calcutta 
University, 1947), he sketches the outlines of the theory of 
Rasa. "We must start the theory of rasa, or aesthetic emotion 
with Bharata's maxim, vibhavanubhava-vyabhichari-samyogad 
rasa-nispattih. The meaning of this line has been a subject 

of much discussion Bhamaha was also acquainted 

with rasa, as he speaks of Kavya-rasa, with which as a first 
starting people are to be tempted to study the scriptures. 

In the general sense, rasa .means taste, rasamaya 

means tasty, while in the technical sense, it means the well- 
known dominant emotions, such as the amorous, the ludicrous, 
the pathetic, the passionate, the heroic, the wonder-producing, 
the fearful and the repugnant". But Dr. Das Gupta takes 
no note of how it Is that the same word, rasa, is used in 
■speculations of both Alamkara and the Ayurveda (See Chs. I 
and III), or that there must be a common ground of aggre- 
ment between certain mental and bodily states, which made 
it-possible for both being called rasas. 

In his Kavya-vicara (1939), p: 89, Dr. Das Gupta refers 
to the paucity of materials, available In Bharata for a full 
discussion of the theory of Rasa. In his article on the 
"Theory of Rasa" in "History of Sanskrit Literature" (Cal- 
cutta University), p. 594, he overlooks the gulf of time which 
separates Abhinavagupta from Bharata, and writes, "the real 
discussion of rasa was started by Abhinavagupta in his com- 
mentary on Bharata's maxim of rasa". The attempts to read 
Bharata through the spectacles of Abhinavagupta, have 
resulted in obscuring the true background of the Natya- 
Sastra, much as the attempted explanation of Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines from the standpoint of the Renaissance 
have led to a very different explanation of certain fundamen- 
tal concepts, hardly meant by the philosophers themselves.*'' 

5 'A New Interpretation of the doctrine of Katharsis In Aristotle's Poetics— 
It. Sen (Calcutta Review). 



This essay is. the first systematic attempt to- disengage 
Bharata's Natya-Sastra from the trammels ot his commenta- 
tors (all of whom belong to different philosophic traditions), 
and re-lnstate Bharata, and interpret him against the back- 
ground of his age. 

Dr Das Gupta docs not explain the relation of vibhava 
to rasa (see Ch. II), or the nature of sthayi-bhavas (sec 
Ch. XI), which pass to the rasa-stage. He has again very 
little to say on the nature of aesthetic experience (see 
Ch. IX), or how rasa-realisation is made possible (see Chs. X 
and XI)'. It is needless to point out that Dr. Das Gupta is not 
aware of Bharata's very great debt to Patanjala-Caraka, or 
how deeply has Bharata been influenced by the Ayurveda 
(see Chs. VI. VII and VIII). In all these, the present writer 
is a pioneer, and breaks absolutely new ground, which will 
help interpret Indian rasa speculations. 

Like Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Dr. S. K. De is also fully 
conscious that Bharata is not the first exponent of Rasa 
theory. In his "History of Sanskrit Poetics" vol. 2, pp. 21-22 
he writes, "that the rasa-doctrine was older than Bharata is 
apparent from Bharata's own citation of several verses in 
the arya and anustubh metres in support of, or in supple- 
ment to his own statements; and in one place, he 
appears to quote two arya verses from an unknown work 
on rasa". Dr. De goes on to write. "The idea of rasa, apart 
from any theory thereon, was naturally not known to old 
writers: and Bharata's treatment would indicate that some 
system of rasa, however undeveloped, or even a Rasa school, 
particularly in connection with the drama, must have been In 

existence In his time The comparative antiquity 

ot such a rasa system in connection with the drama, going 
back to a time, even earlier than Bharata, cannot be doubted". 
But Dr. De is hardly aware that Bharata was not so much 
drawing upon such an imaginary dramaturgic rasa system, as 
he was drawing upon the living, contemporary rasa-specuia- 
tlons of Patanjala-Caraka. He shares the popular view that 
Bharata's work is a crude beginning, and writes, "With 
Bharata, therefore, we arrive at a distinctly definite landmark 
of the rasa-doctrine". This definltivencss with Dr. De means 
little else than a starting point. He does not visualise what 
may be the sources and origin ot this starting point, or the 
proper background of the concept of rasa. 



In pp. 24-25, Dr. De speaks of how "Bharata himself, 
like all old masters Is tantalislngly simple in his statements; 
(or the subject does not appear to have yet been brought into 
the realm of scholastic speculation". This clearly indicates 
that according to Dr. De, Bharata's Rasa speculations have 
no philosophic foundations, a contention which is refuted 
throughout this thesis. It will be seen on the other hand, 
that Bharata sums up a rich philosophic tradition, without a 
study of which Bharata's Rasa speculations can never be 
adequately understood. 

Coming to the question of Rasa-realisation, and the 
nature of aesthetic enjoyment, it will be seen that Dr. De has 
little to say on these very important problems. He repeatedly 
says (pp. 24, 29, 31) that little can be gathered from the 
somewhat meagre text of Bharata. He admits on p. 32 that 
"of the period anterior to Bharata, our knowledge is 
extremely scanty." The only possible background of 
Bharata's Rasa-system Is, according to Dr. De, the 
dramaturgic Rasa speculations. On p. 23 he writes, 
"As Dramaturgy was in the beginning a separate 
study, from which Poetics itself probably took its cue, the 
Rasa doctrine, which sprang up chiefly in connection with 
this study, confined its activity in the first stage of its deve- 
lopment to the sphere of dramatic composition and exerted 
only a limited influence on poetic theories. The importance 
of this dramaturgic rasa-system must have been somewhat 
overshadowed by the early dominance, in Poetics proper, o£ 
the Alamkara and Riti systems, whose traditions are carried 
on by two earliest writers on Poetics, Bhamaha and Dandin, 
both of whom allow a very subsidiary place to rasa in their 
scheme". 

Dr.- De's differentiation of natya-rasa from kavya-rasa 
seems to be arbitrary, and there is no point in "taking into 
account Bharata's doctrine of natya-rasa as the original 
source of the doctrine of kavya-rasa, elaborated in later 
Poetics". The more important question is what is the original 
source of both natya-rasa and kavya-rasa, which do not differ 
qualitatively, but do so only in extent and range.*' It is felt 
that it is needless to foist upon a hypothetical dramaturgic 



6. A Brlief Introduction to a Comparative Study of Greek and Indian Poeltca 
and Aesthetics — R. Sen. Sec. II. 
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rasa-system the rasa-speculations of Bharata It Is much 
better to read Bharata against his proper philosophic back- 
ground. An intelligible explanation ol the doctrine ot Rasa 
is only possible by reading Bharata like this. 

In pages 25-27, of his "History of Sanskrit Poetics 

vol. 2, Dr. De gives an account ot the accepted view of Rasa. 

"Although Bharata docs not enter into technicalities, he 

seems to be of opinion that the vlbhavas and anubhavas 

which later theory takes to be essential factors, call forth or 

evoke rasa; but he Is not clear as to what this process of 

evolution exactly Is. He takes bhava as the basis of 

rasa, and explains It generally 3s that which brings into 

existence the sense ot poetry, through the three kVftds ot 

representation". Dr. De again writes, "Nothing definite can 

be concluded from all this except that. In Bharata's opinion, 

the sthayl-bhava or the principal mood in a composition Is 

the basis of rasa, the essence of which consists In asvada or 

relish by the reader or spectator, while the vlbhava, anubhava 

and the vyabhicharibhava awaken this state of emotional 

realisation or "relish" in the reader's mind". 

"The original outlines of the theory, however, arc- 
accepted as fixed by Bharata". But Dr. De, excepting the 
enumeration of the different constituents of rasa, has tittle to 
say on the background of the concept or rasa. He repeats 
the accepted view that sthayi-bhavas are transmuted Into 
rasas. But he has nothing to say how this transmutation is 
effected in poetry and drama. A detailed analysis of this 
question will be made in Ch. XI of the present dissertation, 
where for the first time, an explanation Is offered of how it 
is that bhava, which is not free from rajas and tamas (see 
Chs. II and XI) is raised to the Rasa stage. Speaking ot 
sthayi-bhavas. Dr. De writes, "By the sthayl-bhava -in poetry 
and drama are meant certain more or less permanent mental 
states, such as Love, Grief, Anger or Fear. This permanent 
mood, constituting the principal theme or a composition, and 
running through all other moods like the thread of a garland, 
cannot be overcome by those akin to it, or those opposed to 
It, but can only be reinforced. These elements which 
respectively excite, follow and strengthen (If we may use these 
expressions) the sthayt-bhavas, arc in poetry and drama, 
known as vibhava, anubhava and vyabhicharibhava, cor- 
responding in ordinary life (as opposed to the extra-ordinary 



world or poetry) to the mundane causes and effects (laukika- 
karana and karya)". 

Dr. De makes the bare statement that the sthayl-bhava, 
when accompanied with vibhava, anubhava and vyabhichari- 
hhava, passes to the rasa stage. It will be seen that starting 
with sthayi-bhava. there are four distinct stages, culminating 
in Rasa. It is absolutely necessary that for a proper under- 
standing of the theory of Rasa, each of these four stages 
should be analysed in detail. When such a detailed 
investigation is carried out, as has been done in the present 
thesis, it will be seen that these investigations clearly point 
to the proper background of Rasa. Such an investigation 
In the case of vibhava has been made in Ch. II; in the case 
of sattvika bhavas in Ch. VII; and in the case of vyabhichari- 
bhavas in Ch. VIII. The analysis of the physical characteris- 
tics of both sarira and manasa rasas is made in Ch. II, and 
the sthayl-bhava itself has been analysed In Ch. XI. All 
these unmistakably point to the philosophic traditions of 
Patanjala-Caraka, Hlnayana and Mahayana Buddhism, 
and the Tantras as the proper background of Bharata's 
Natya-Sastra (vide Appendix I). 

The foregoing analysis of the exposition of Rasa theory 
by Dr. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane and Dr. S. K. De, raises 
a very strong presumption that Bharata's Natya-Sastra re- 
quires much fuller study by subsequent scholars; and 
Abhinavagupta's brilliant commentary on it has blinded his 
admirers as to the true significance of Bharata's Natya- 
Sastra. This is particularly so, because Abhinavagupta 
belongs to a very different philosophical tradition from his 
master, Bharata. It shall be seen in Ch. IX how Abhinava- 
gupta's analysis of Rasa offers a complete and consistent 
account of this much discussed problem In aesthetics. But 
this is no reason why Bharata's own characteristic utterances 
and philosophic position should be overlooked, and Bharata 
himself should be looked upon as "tantallsingly simple" (De), 
ignoring his rich philosophical background. The task of 
the present writer has been complicated by long-continued 
neglect in recognising the background of Bharata's Natya- 
Sastra, and the continued efforts at reading Bharata, divorced 
and isolated from all philosophical questions, and his back- 
ground in Ayurvedic speculations on Rasa (vide Chs. II, VI, 
VII, VIII). 
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AU attempts to read Bharala through the spectacles 
of Abhlnavagupta. are thus fraught with great dangers, lead- 
ing to the obscuring oC the parent text. The present thesis 
is the first serious and systematic attempt to disengage 
Bharata from the trammels of his commentators, and is an 
analysis of what Bharata himself stood Tor. In disengaging 
Bharata from his commentators and expositors, great 
reliance has naturally been placed on the philosophic back- 
ground of the ago, to which Bharata belonged. 

The period of philosophic Integration to which Bharata 
belonged is the Epic period (600 B.C.— 200 A.D.), accepting ... 
the four-fold division of Indian philosophy, as suggested by • 
Dr. Radhakrishnan (See Sec. II). The dominating thought of • 
this age Is, as has been already noted, the concept of » 
visuddhl, an idea which gives the clue to the essence of 
aesthetic enjoyment. Speaking of the common Ideas, shared 
by all six systems of philosophy, Dr. Radhakrishnan says that 
these are acceptance of the validity of the Vedas, a protest 
against the scepticism of the Buddhists, and recognition of 
the great world rhythm. Other common traits sharcd- ; by 
many schools are the concept of ]tvan-muktl. Indian 
philosophy recognises as obligatory unselfish love and dis- 
interested activity, and insist on citta-suddhi (cleansing of 
the heart) as essential to all moral culture (Indian Fhilo- • - 
sophy, vol. II. Introduction, pp. 25-27). ... "~ . • 

It will be seen that Bharata acknowledges the validity 

of the Vedas (see Ch. VI), but does not protest like other 

Hindu systems, against Buddhism. Bharata's anaiysis of 

the concept of visuddha-sattva is very close to the analysis 

of visuddhl in the Seko-desa-tlka (G.O.S.) (See Ch. IV). His 

analysis of the essence of aesthetic -enjoyment is strikingly 

similar to the analysis of Yuganaddha and Prajnopaya in 

Buddhism (See Ch. IX). AU these clearly indicate that the 

sources of Bharata's inspiration were not as antagonistic and 

hostile to Buddhllsm, as other orthodox Hindu systems are. 

It Is well known that of all six orthodox Hindu systems, 

Patanjala is the least hostile to Buddhism. Indeed, there arc 

traces in the Yoga-sutra, Kalvalya-pada, which misled 

certain European scholars into thinking that this last section 

was a later addition (See Ch. VI). This explains how It ts 

possible for Bharata, hclng a disciple of Patanjala-Caraka, 



to draw upon both Hindu and Buddhist sources (See Chs II 
IV, V, IX and X). 

The age of Patanjala represents the great spring-tide 
of philosophic spirit In India. It Is to this period, as noted by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, that the religious systems of Buddhism. 
Jalnlsm, Saiylsm and Valsnavism belong (See Introduction 
Sec. II). Bharata who stands at the end of this Epic period, 
naturally Imbibed the Ideas of his age; and attempts to read 
Bharata, without taking into consideration the influence which 
his age exercised on him, are sure to mislead and mis- 
interpret the Natya-Sastra. 

The present writer claims to be the first to make a 

systematic attempt to read Bharata's Rasa-speculations 

against the background of his age. There is more point in 

studying Bharata's Rasa-speculations, than those of any 

other, for the simple reason that Bharata being the father 

and the originator of Rasa theory In Alamkara, has left a 

deep impress on all later speculations. It will be necessary 

to reconsider the whole question of Rasa, when Bharata is 

looked upon not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the re- 

" '-presentative and spokesman of his age. In pursuing this 

search of the background of Bharata's Rasa-speculations, it 

has been found necessary to set aside the theory of Alamkara 

;_ Rasa, (rasaavad alamkara), as suggested by Dr. Das Gupta, 

i." or the theory of dramaturgic rasa as suggested by Dr. De, 

- ' or again the theory of rasavad alamkara, as emphasized by 

Mm. P. V- Kane (History of Sanskrit Poetics. 1951, p. 341), 

as the source of Bharata's Rasa. 



IV 

There is another very weighty consideration, which 
makes it necessary to re-open the question of Rasa-realisa- 
tion in Alamkara. Most writers on Rasa (including 
Dr. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane and Dr. S. K. De) look at 
Rasa-speculation as a distinct branch of study, and reserve 
for It a high place, aloof from all physical speculations. But 
it is felt that this attitude goes against the fundamental 
teachings of both Hindu and Buddhist philosophy. In the 
early comprehensive vision of the Hindus and the Buddhists. 



there was no sharp differentiation between body and mind, 
between nama and r'upa, or between the physical and the 
psychical plane. The modern reader, very largely under 
the influence of Descartes, has learnt to look at body and 
mind as two distinct and separate entitles. This attitude 
which is nowhere to be met In early Indian speculations, has 
made it impossible for the modern reader to appreciate the 
true signifiance of Bharata. 

In the Integrated and comprehensive outlook of the 

ancient Hindus, both body and mind appeared to be under 

the operations of the same laws. They are not exclusive 

of each other, but one is being invariably Influenced by the 

other. It was easier for one, brought upon the traditions of 

Patanjala, to speak of mental operations, like bhava and rasa, 

purely in terms of bodily experience. Bharata has extensively 

borrowed from both the Yoga-sutra (see Chs. VIII, and XI), . 

and the Caraka-Samhita (see Chs. II, VI, VII, VI11 and 

IX), simply because he suffered from no such inhibition, 

which looks at body and mind as utterly distinct entities. 

It will be seen in Cb. II, how Bharata, like Caraka- 
Patanjala and Abhidhamma speculations, looks at sabda and 
rupa In the form of vibhavas as ahara. It will be noted 
further that this position is exactly parallel to the ahara, 
taken in by the mouth, which goes to replenish the supply 
of bodily rasas. The indriyartha-lndriya-samyoga which is 
the starting point in the case of both sarira and manasa rasas, 
provides the common ground on which the speculations of 
rasa in Ayurveda and Alamkara meet. 

It should be noted further that the Samkhya philosophy, 
os also other systems of Indian thought, have recognised 
from very early times a direct correspondence between the 
Ave Jnancndriyas and the five karmendriyas. The five 
jnanendrlyas are caksu, karna, nasa, jivha and tvak, each of 
them taking in sense impressions as ahara. The analogy 
of food and drink, so frequently used by alamkarikas from 
Bharata onward, to describe rasa enjoyment, also emphasizes 
this aspect of rasa: ahara taken in by jivha on the one hand 
and caksu and karna on the other, alike contribute to the 
growth and development of rasa. 

The other standpoint, which Is implicit throughout 
Rasa speculations Is more significant. It Is that each 
Indrlyartha Is related not merely to one jnanendrlya, but also 



to one karmcndrlya, so that a natural relation Is established 
between a jnanendrlya and a karmcndrlya. The jnancnarlya 
caksu is related to the karmcndrlya pada, as the jnanendrlya,' 
karna is linked with the karmcndrlya, vak. So nasa is 
related to payu, as jlvha is to upastha. Tvak naturally goes 
with panl. Arranged In a tabular form, the above scheme 
would appear as follows. 

Jnancndriya Caksu Karna Nasa Jivha Tvak 
Indrlyartha Rupa Sabda Gandha Rasa Sparsa 
Karmcndrlya Pada Vak Payu Upastha Panl 

It is not very easy to rind corroborative evidence in 
support of this standpoint. But there is at least enough 
evidence to show how the jnanendrlya, Jivha which lies at 
the root of all bodily rasas in the Ayurveda is intimately 
related to the karmendriya, upastha. It will be seen in 1 
Ch. IX how the upastha is associated with the essence of 
aesthetic enjoyment in Alamkara. This standpoint anti- 
cipates by more than two thousand years the recent findings 
of Sigmund Freud, that all mental emotions and complexes 
are of a sexual nature. The Indian standpoint on this parti- 
cular question has been discussed in detail in Ch. IX, where 
it has been found that Rasa enjoyment proceeds out of an 
Ideal samata, which transcends both masculinity and feminity 
in human nature. 

Caraka holds that the Jnanendrlya, caksu is intimately 
associated with the karmendriya, pada. In Sutra-sthanam. 
5. 32, Caraka writes, 

5Tra?[ fl1$1l«ir| qci WOT3 tTR!fl: I 

5fe: srctre sh% '•ii t,) 

Mahamahopadhya Gangadhara Kavlraja commenting on this, 
writes, dristiprasadam labhate, ityarlha tantratare hetu- 
rucyata. "caksusi prati-baddhe dve sire pada-gate nrinam. 
Atas-caksu prasadarthee — padabhyangam sama-caret". So 
Jnanendriya caksu and karmendriya, pada go together. 

Just as this is true of caksu and pada, so also it is true 
o£ karna and vak. The indriyartha of the jnanendriya, karna 
is sabda. This sabda is produced by the karmendriya. vak. 
It is easy to see how the Jnanendriya, karna naturally goes 
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with the karmendriya, vak, because the indrlyartha which 
brings these two together, Is the same, namely sabda. 

So there seems to be a natural affinity between the 
jnanendriya tvak and the karmendriya, pani. The seat oi 
the karmendriya, pani is the hand, the mouth and the beak 
or the lips. All these are intimately associated with the 
jnanendriya, tvak. Caraka in Sutra-sthanam. 5. 28-30, 
speaks of how regular taking-ln ot gulps of oil in the mouth 
improves the complexion, and makes the skin beautiful. 
Caraka writes. 

The karmendriya, pani and jnanendriya, tvak, being both 
of them dependent on the mouth, are naturally related to 
each other. * 

The affinity between the jnanendriya, jivha or rasana 
and the karmendriya, upastha Is of immediate importance to 
the present dissertation on Rasa. The particular provinces 
of these two speculations about Rasa in Alamkara and Aj ur- 
veda, seem remote from each other, having little in common 
between them. It may be noted that while Rasa in Ayurveda 
is exclusively dependent on ahara (sec Ch. II), Rasa in 
Alamkara is purely on the psychical plane and is of the 
nature ot Bliss itself. It will be seen that this !. iss or 
ananda is essentially the result of the achievenv nt of an 
ideal samata (Ch. IX), between all the contending elements 
Wi^n Tmatmtifne Yrffrcran peTstmtiViVy. Ati T^tfim; ot ttfis 
ideal bliss is granted to man in the form of sexual union, 
where man finds his fulfilment in his counterpart, woman 
(Ch. IX). In holding that Rasa in Ayurveda is the source 
and origin of Rasa in Alamkara. Bharata was only re- 
emphaslzlng the traditional position, that the jnanendriya. 
jivha and the karmendriya, upastha are intimately related 
with each other. 

There Is ample evidence in ancient literature to show 
that the Hindus had clearly recognised the validity of the 
position that jivha and upastha always go together. Caraka 
speaks in Cikitsa-sthanam 2., or the different kinds of food 
and drink, taken In by the mouth, which improve ihc virility 
of the male. In the same chapter, Caraka discusses the 



necessity or taking in rich meals, if a man is to enjoy pro- 
longed sexual intercourse with his wife. 

The intimate relationship between the Jnanendriya, 
rasana and the karmendrlya, upastha has been referred to 
again and again in the Srimad Bhagavad. There Js much 
reason to believe that Bharata was fully aware of this posi- 
tion, when he compared rasa-realisation in kavya and nataka 
as being of the same nature as food and drink, tasted by the 
tongue. The Srimad Bhagavad in Skandha. 7. ch. 6. sloka 3, 
speaks of this intimate relationship between the jnanendriya, 
Jivha and the karmendriya, upastha. The Bhagavad writes, 

"How can one, who thinks highly of the pleasures of the 
, sex and of the palate, get over these addictions?" The 
Srimad Bhagavad in Skandha 7. ch. 15 sloka 18, is even 
more specific. The sloka reads like this. 

Santusta kena ba rajan na vartetapi barina 
Aupasthya-Jaihvya-karpanyad-griha-palayatc jana. 

The Bhagavad means by this that man lives in the world. His 
body and mind are both contented, like those of a dog. The 
pleasures of the body are derived through pleasant food and 
drink, tasted by the rasana; the pleasures of the mind are 
through sexual intercourse, and the attendant enjoyment. It J 

/should be noted further that whatever pleases the palate is. 

(a rasayana, and a very good stimulant of the sexual urge. 

There are traces in the extant Natya-Sastra, which 
clearly indicate that Bharata must have been fully aware of 
this subsisting relation between jivha and upastha, or 
pleasures of the body and pleasures of the mind. The 
famous analogy of food and drink, to which Bharata refers 
in the course of his exposition of Rasa-theory in ch. 6 has 
got three important aspects, all very important for an 
adequate understanding of Rasa. But not one of these 
aspects has been taken any note of by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
or Mm. P: V. Kane, or by Dr. S. K. Dc. The three stand- 
point from which this very famous analogy can be looked 
at are first how it is that Bharata speaks of the pleasurcs_of 
the palate inconnec«ojiwithnrentel_enioUons^ Why Bharata 
should have compared psychlcal_nasaJo_physical^a5a. and 



drawn extensively on the Ayurvedic speculations, should at 
once become clear from the above consideration. 

The second standpoint Implicit In Bharata's analogy has 
been worked out at length In Ch. II. It Is the standpolnt- 
of ahara. It has been found that Rasa of the body and RasaN 
!of the mind, being both dependent on ahara, have a natural/ 
affinity between them. 

The third standpoint. Implicit once again In the 
analogy, is the concept of sakti; and this has been worked 
out at length in Chapter I.-- This is again the concept of 
vlsuddha-sattva, fully developed In Chs. IV and, V. So 
starting from the analogy used by Bharata to explain the 
nature of Rasa-enjoyment, It will be seen how all these three 
distinct standpoints arc implicit in Bharata's short and cryptic 
statement. These once again lead to the final analysis of 
the philosophy of aesthetic enjoyment in Chs. IX, X and XL 
It will be noticed after a_ careful study ot the present 
work, that the scope of this thesis is very diflerent from the 
standard works on the subject, by such eminent scholars, 
like Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Mm. P. V. Kane, Dr. S. K. Do. 
and Dr. V. Raghavan. While the merits of their work are 
undeniable, it has been felt that their approach Is exclusive, 
cut off from the main trends ot Bharata's times. The 
present study is not opposed to what they have to say on 
the field ot their specialised investigations. It Is on the 
other hand, complementary to their studies, bringing in new 
materials, standpoints, all of which are noticed for the first 
time here. In thus widening and broadening the scope of 
investigations, the author has principally depended on the 
integrated philosophic thought of the age of "Bharata. It 
is hoped that these supplementary studies will shed signi- 
ficant light on one of the most discussed topics in Indian 
Alamkara, and necessitate the reconsideration of the back- 
ground of the concept of Rasa. 



CHAPTER I 



Myth and Reality: Experience and Speculative thought 

The study of the evolution and development of con- 
cepts Is highly interesting. This Is particularly so. because 
concepts far from facing static, are dynamic and go on 
developing through the ages. A good deal of the mis- 
interpretation of concepts and Ideas is to be accounted for 
by their being taken as fixed and stationary entities. It Is 
possible to look at any concept whether in art and literature, 
or In religion and philosophy, from two distinct stand- 
points. In most cases, these two standpoints are very 
different. It Is because the history -of the evolution of many 
concepts Is shrouded In mystery. Much useful work is being 
done to-day towards the unravelling of the mysterious 
beginnings of certain concepts, which have dominated the 
thought of primitive man. The first standpoint might be 
called the historical standpoint. This is the standpoint of 
tathya. Certain primitive Ideas, facts of everyday experi- 
ence, superstitions and beliefs, codes of conduct and ways 
of life are uppermost in the minds of the common man. 
These elements are the first to appear in the social lite of 
the people. The superstructure of philosophic thought of 
a later date, is built on the foundations provided by these 
speculations of primitive man, and furnishes the standpoint 
of tattva. It is an attempted rationalisation of everyday 
experience. Jn most cases, experience and philosophic 
thought are ''so Inextricably mixed up, that It is almost 
impossible to separate one from the other. 

Speculation— as the etymology of the word shows— is 
an Intuitive mode of apprehension. This does not mean, 
of course, that it is mere irresponsible meandering of the 
mind, which ignores reality, or seeks to escape from its 
problems- Speculative thought— or the standpoint of 
tattva — transcends experience, but only because U attempts 
to explain, to unify, to order experience. It achieves this 
end by means of hypothesis. If the original sense or the 
word be remembered it will be seen that speculative thought 
attempts to underpin the chaos of experience, so that It may 



reveal the features of n structure— order, coherence and 
meaning. 

Speculative thought and the subject-matter of the 
present dissertation is the exploration of the background of 
Rasa speculations— Is therefore distinct from mere Idle 
speculation In that It never breaks entirely away from 
experience. It may be "once removed" from the problems 
of experience, but it Is connected with them In that It tries 
to explain them. The greatest handicap from which most 
of the later writers on Rasa speculations seem to suffer. Is 
that they have completely lost sight of the bases of specula- 
tions in facts and experience. Their speculations have 
become more and more scholarly, while the speculative 
thought of early writers on Rasa, was not remote, but firmly 
rooted in concrete experience. 

Speculation has its place in the scheme and pattern of 
philosophy. But without the facts of experience before it, 
it becomes remote, a useless toy. Again, 'experience, if it 
be not studied in the light of mature wisdom, loses all its 
significance, and becomes chaotic. It is useless to examine 
which standpoint is more important, the standpoint of tathya, 
or experience, and the standpoint of tattva, or philosophic 
thought. It is necessary that for the complete understand- 
ing of any concept, it should be studied from both these 
standpoints. The analysis of the sources and origin of a 
particular concept is as important as the philosophic 
interpretation of it. made necessary by maturer thought. 
An attempt has been made in the present study, to And out 
the historical background of the concept of Rasa, as also to 
arrive at an intelligent philosophic interpretation of it. 



It is possible to arrive at an intelligent explanation of 
certain gods and goddesses, if it be remembered that they 
are also the result of a happy blending of facts of ordinary 
experience, and philosophic interpretation and speculation. 
Different stories about the goddess Laksml, are told in the 
Puranas. It is said that the Lord Manu had married the 
goddess, Satarupa. the daughter of Rudra. Two sons, 
Priyabrata and Uttanapada, and two daughters, Prasutl and 



Akuti were born to this goddess, Satarupa. Daksa married 
Prasuti and had twenty-four daughters born to him by 
Prasuti. Out of these twenty-four daughters, thirteen 
including Laksml were given in marriage to Dharma. The 
other eleven were married to Bhrlgu, Bhava, Maricl and 
eight others (Vlsnu-Purana. 1. 7. 14-26 ; Padma-Purnnn 
Sristl-Khanda, 3. 183). Laksmi gave birth to a son, Darpa. 
The Visnu-Purana notes further, that Bhrlgu had two sons, 
Dhata and Vidhata. and a daughter, Laksml by his wife 
Khyatl. Laksmi, the daughter of Bhrigu, was married to 
Lord Narayana. It follows from both these accounts that 
Laksmi is either the daughter of Daksa by Prasuti, or the 
daughter of Bhrlgu by Khyatl. 

The Puranas again speak of the appearance of Laksmi 
from the ocean. The sage, Durbasa begged a divine garland 
from a Vidyadhari; it was granted to him by Lord Indra. 
This garland, symbolical of Laksmi, was slighted by Indra. 
Durbasa cursed Indra that his residence, Trailokya, the three 
worlds, would be without Laksml (pranasta— laksmika). The 
triloka, being thus without Laksmi, the gods became 
enfeebled, and were routed by the asuras, and banished from 
the heaven. The gods with Brahma, worshipped Lord Visnu. 
Lord Visnu advised them to churn the ocean. Goddess 
Lakshmi came out of the ocean, as a result of this churning. 
The sages worshipped the goddess, muttering Sree-sukta; 
the gandharvas sang in chorus; the apsaras like Ghritaci 
danced; the river, Ganges came and attended on her; the 
elephants (-dlg-gaja) took up golden vessels, and bathed 
the goddess by pouring fragrant waters: tiie Lord of the sea 
gave her a garland, which never fades; and the Lord 
Viswakarma himself fashioned the ornaments for her. The 
goddess, thus decorated and delicately perfumed, took her 
seat in the breast of Visnu. 

The Puranas attempt a reconciliation of the stories of 
the appearance of Laksmi from the ocean, and of her being 
the daughter of Bhrlgu and Daksa. The Puranas hold that 
the appearance of Laksmi as the daughter of Bhrigu or of 
Daksa, is her second appearance. The Visnu-Purana 
definitely holds that Just as the Lord of Lords, Janardana 
repeatedly appears in the forms of avatars, so also does his 
consort, Laksml. When Hari became Aditya, then Laksml 
appeared again from the lotus; she Is SIta, when He . is 



Raghava: She Is Ruksmlni when He is Krisna. She assumes 
a divine shape when Her Lord Is divine. She is of this 
world, when He? Lord is one of flesh and blood (Vlsnu- 
Purana. 1. 9). 

It must have been noted further that the Puranas very 
often describe Laksmt in .a way, which shows a clear 
deference to popular sentiments. There is little or no 
attempt to rationalise such descriptions in the light of philo- 
sophic speculation, or tattva. The Puranas give expression 
to popular sentiments in beautiful poetry. The Brahma- 
valvarla-Purana writes that the Saktl in Mula-prakrlti, one 
who is of the nature of Suddha-sattva (See Chs. IV and V). 
is the consort of Lord Visnu. She is Laksml. She is the 
goddess of wealth. She is beautiful, calm and quiet, bene- 
factress of mankind, and without any greed or stupor ( anger 
or desire. She loves those who are devoted to their 
husband. She herself is devoted to Her Lord. She is the 
beginning of all things; she is the source of love and delight: 
she speaks kindly, and is an ideal wife. She represents the 
fertility of the earth (See also ch. VI), and as such, she is 
the life of all living beings. She is Maha-laksmi. In 
Vaikuntha, she serves Visnu; in Swarga, she is Swarga- 
laksmi. She is the Raja-laksml in the king's palace. She 
is Griha-Iaksml in every household. She Is like the Sobha 
of everything. She is the splendour of the king. She is 
like the wealth .and merchandise of the merchant (Brahma- 
valvarta. Prakritl-khanda. 1. 22-30). The description of 
Laksml at one stage In the Visnu-Purana may not have 
much philosophical importance, or tattva. But it shows 
great awareness and sensitiveness of the world of reality, 
or tathya. It is said that Goddess Sree is the universal 
mother (Brahma-vaivarta. I. 8. 15-32), and does not change. 
She is all-pervasive like Her Lord. Visnu Is artha. she is 
banl ; Visnu is naya. she is nltl. Visnu is bodha. she is 
buddhl; Visnu is dharma, She is sat-krlya. Visnu is srasta, 
She Is srtstl. He is bhu-dhara; She is bhuml; The Lord is 
kama; She Is lecha. Visnu is yagna; she is dakslna. Laksm! 
is ldhya, the Lord ts kusa. The Lord is ssma, she is the tune ; 
Laksml is swaha, Vasudeva Is the sacrificial fire. The Lord 
Is Sankara. She is Gaurl: Kesava Is the sun, She is His rays. 
Govlnda is the ocean, Sree is the shore: Laksml Is Jyotsna,. 
Hari Is the lamp. The universal Mother, Sree Is the creeper, 



the universal Lord Is the tree. Sree Is night, the Lord is day. 
The Lord is the husband, the goddess Is His bride. The Lord 
is Raga, She is Rati. It Is in this way, that popular imagina- 
tion saw in Hari the personification of the male element, and 
in Laksmi, the emblem of womanhood (Brahma-vaivarta I 8. 
15.32). 

Looked at from the standpoint of tattva, or philosophic 
speculation, it will be seen that all the Puranas attempt a 
harmonisatlon of conflicting tendencies, and arrive at a 
unified vision of reality. This unification In the case of 
Radha is more of a popular nature, showing little aware- 
ness of a deep rooted philosophical conviction. In the 
history of Indian religious thought, such systematic think- 
ing, leading to a harmonisation between different specula- 
tions aTiout the nature of reality, is to be met with in the 
Bhagavat Qita. The Purusattoma-vada _of the Bhagavat 
Gita manifests itself in its various forms in the Puranas. it 
appears that from the standpoint of tattva, there is not much 
of difference in the Vasudeva tattva of the Panca-ratra, or 
the Parama Slvatattva of the Kasmlr Saivism, or the 
Bhagavad-tattva in the Puranas. or again the Purusattamo- 
lattva, discussed in the Bhagavat Gita. It is difficult to 
say if there had been any common origin or starting-point 
of all these speculations. It is the standpoint of tattva, 
attempting to harmonise the conflicting view-points in the 
world of tathya. 
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If it be true of Laksmi and Narayana, it is no less true 
of the concept of other gods like Indra or Siva. In the 
evolution of the concept of such gods or goddesses, experi- 
ence of the facts in dally life has got inextricably mixed up 
with speculations of a later date, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish between speculation and reality. The Vedas 
unquestionably acknowledge the supremacy of the Lord 
Indra. Different rsis have composed many hymns in praise 
of Indra in different ages. Some of the hymns to Lord Indra 
In the Rg-vcda are pretty old. some again arc comparatively 
modern. Lord Indra is the chief deity in the Rg-vcda. He 
has been universally associated with the onset of rains from 



very early times. This analysis of the evolution of the 
concept of Indra from what was originally a form of nature- 
worship, seems to have left Its trace on Bharata's Natya- 
sastra. It' will be remembered that plays could only be 
staged by first invoking Lord Indra. 

Coming to the analysis of the concept of Indra, or 
Indra-tattva, It will be seen that the ancient Hindus saw In 
every natural phenomenon, the manifestation of Its presid- 
ing deity. There is such a presiding deity for vayu, agnl, 
Jala or akasa as also of prithvl. There is little agreement 
among scholars about what gods arc the presiding deities of 
which particular natural force or phenomenon. In explain- 
ing the nature of the Vcdlc gods, some have emphasized the 
astronomical phenomenon in the distant skies; some again, 
have given prominence to clouds, rains, lightning and 
thunder, and other natural phenomena as underlying the 
concepts of different gods and deities. Max Mullcr thinks 
that sun-rise and sun-set, dally rotation of the earth, leading 
to day and night, and such other phenomena lie at the back- 
ground of most mythology. The theology of the Vedas Is 
to be explained from the standpoint of Vedlc mythology. 
Prof. Wuhn, on the other hand, has emphasized the Import- 
ance of such natural phenomena, as the rising of the clouds, 
the flashing of lightning, peals of thunder and blowing of 
storms in his interpretation of the Vedlc deities (Science of 
Language— Max Mutter. 1882. vol. II. pp.565-566). Prof. 
Keith in his "Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
the Upanlshads" (1925) holds a similar view that the origin 
of Lord Indra can be explained, when It is remembered 
how very Important were such natural phenomena as rains 
and lightning to primitive man. 

The Rg-veda enjoins worship of Mitra, Varuna and 
Dyaba-Prlthvi as personified deities and Imagines the 
presence of a living spirit, permeating all nature. It be- 
came an Instinct with primitive men, to offer homage to 
these deities, presiding over all natural phenomena. Dis- 
cussing the philosophical basis of the Vedic-gods. Max 
Muller writes, "The Vedic poets spoke not only of rain 
(Indu), but of a ralner (Indra), not only of fire and light as 
a fact, but of a lighter and burner, an agent of fire and light, 
a Dyaus (Zeus) and an Agnl (ignis). It seemed impossible 
to them that sun and moon should rise every day, should 



grow strong and weak again every month or every year. 

unless there was an agent behind who controlled them 

The process on which originally all gods depended for their 
very existence, the personification of, or the activity attri- 
buted to the great natural phenomena, while more or less 
obscured in all other religions, takes place in the Rig-vcda, 
as it were In the full light of day. The gods of the Vedic, 
and indirectly of all the Aryan people, were the agents 
postulated behind the great phenomena of nature." 

This is the factual, material background In tathya of 
the great gods in the Vcdas. In "A General Index to the 
Names and Subjcct-Matter of the Sacred Books of the 
East", compiled by M. Wintcrnitz, and edited by Max 
Muller (Oxford, 1910), the factual basis or the tathya of the 
evolution of the Vedic Gods, is again discussed at length. 
Of the deities, indexed in the book, Agni and many others 
are discussed from several standpoints. In Sec.(e), Max 
Muller discusses the anthropomorphic conception of Agni {his 
body, his food and drink, his chariot and horses, his wives 
and children). In Sec. (f), he discusses the theriomorphic 
conception of Agni, and his relations to animals. Both 
positions, the anthropomorphic and the theriomorphic 
conceptions are from the standpoint of tathya. Of the 
-numerous references to the anthropomorphic and the 
theriomorphic conception of Agni (and Agni is not an 
isolated case), only a few may be referred to here. The 
bricks of the fire-altar are the limbs of Agni. vol. 41." 
p. 156; Agni has three heads and seven rays (or reins), 
vol. 48. p. 167, 168: he has got many faces (the fires), vol. 46. 
p. 103, 248, 280; the face of Agni is turned everywhere, 
vol. 46. p. 125; Agni eats with his sharp jaws, he chews, 
he throws down the forests, shears the hair of the earth, 
vol. 46. p. 54, 61, 129, 173; and there are many more 
references to the anthropomorphic conception of Agni. The 
theriomorphic conception of Agni and his relations to other 
animals occupy an equally important part in the specula- 
tions of the Hindus. Agni is an animal, vol. 41. p. 342, 
361, 363, 399, etc., Agni shakes his horns, like a terrible 
beast, vol. 46 p. 142. Agni is the strong bull, or vrishan, 
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vol. 32. p. 144, 146; vol. 46. p. 137, 142, 147, 167. It must 
have been noticed that In whichever way one looks at the 
origin and development of the Vedlc deities, anthropomorphic 
or therlomorphlc, there is a background of these deities in 
Tacts of ordinary experience. This passage from the physical 
to the metaphysical, from the material to the spiritual, from 
the world of experience to the ruling principle governing It, 
is a characteristic trait of the Indian mind. This standpoint 
is ot great significance in understanding how in Rasa specu- 
lations, concepts which are purely physical and physiologi- 
cal in origin, were transferred to the metaphysical and 
psychical plane. 

But if the interpretations of the Vcdas by Prof. Mac- 

donell and Prof. Keith are to be accepted, It would mean that 

the ancient Hindus were out and out, anlmlsts. The Hindus 

on the other hand, were hardly believers in large natural 

phenomena, without any divine supcrlmposltion. The sun 

worship of the ancient Hindus is not merely the worship of 

the largest visible phenomenon before them. But there was 

the imposition from very early times, on the lifeless matter 

of the sun, the spirit and impulse of the living god. Vivasvan. 

The Hindus distinguished between worship of dead matter 

and worship of the presiding deity. The sun-god in the 

ancient sun-temples, has been conceived as one, clad in golden 

harness, with sandals, as in the case of Greek god, Apollo, 

It shows clearly that there was the necessity even in early 

times, of the recognition of a definite form for the presiding 

god, who himself is invisible. An Idol, embodying the 

cxttJtentes oS the presiding god, was substituted tor the god 

himself. Gods, representing large natural forces, decayed 

and were substituted by invisible gods In the speculative 

imagination or man. Lord Indra, who was in all probability, 

an emperor of this world was thus transfigured into the King 

of Heaven, and the earthly empire or Ilabritavarsa melted 

into thin air and was substituted by Heaven. Once the gods 

become invisible and inaccessible, many qualities came to 

be attributed to them. The upgrading ot different gods from 

primitive speculations can be explained in this way. 

Prof. A. S. Gcdcn writing on the Hindu conception of 
Nature" points out how all nature gods arc strongly 



* Encyclopaedia of nehylou and Ethics. c d. by tldslitigs. Vol. IX. jj. 220. 



'anthropomorphic- "Perhaps m no other early religion Is 
the 'natural - element so clearly revealed, or the material 
origin so little obscured by passing Into the divine." Sir 
S. Radhakrlshnan sees the physical origin of most of the 
Vedlc gods. He discusses further how in "the conception 
of Rta. there Is a development from the physical to the 
divine."" Again, "the Maruts are the deifications of the 
great storms so common In India, when the air Is darkened 
by dust and clouds, when in a moment the trees are stripped 
of their foliage .... and the rivers are lashed into foam 
and fury.*'- Sir S. Radhakrlshnan says how with the advance- 
ment of thought from "the material to the spiritual, from the 
physical to the personal"**, it was possible to conceive of 
abstract deities. Rasa-speculation in Indian Alamkara has 
been looked upon for the last thousand years, as if, It is 
purely abstract and metaphysical. But abstracting Is only 
Intelligible when it is rooted in concrete and substantial 
basis: and metaphysical analysis is little else than an extension 
of physical speculations. 

In "Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanl- 
shads" (Harvard University Press, 1925) Prof. A. B. Keith 
discusses at length the evolution of the nature gods and 
abstract deities. Prof- Keith accepts the broad division of 
nature gods from the standpoint of (a) anthropomorphism 
(b) theriomorphlsm and (c) animalism and abstract deities. 
On p. 58, Keith writes, "The degree of anthropomorphism 
exhibited by the Vedlc deities is extremely variable. In 
some cases, the active element Is constantly present, and the 
view taken may be set down as almost animalistic. On p. 59, 
Prof. Keith analyses the concept of the Vedlc god, Indra. 
Though Indra Is "primarily In all probability the thunder- 
storm, which brings down the rain to earth, one of the 
greatest of India's natural phenomena", he Is "a god who has 
in considerable measure been emancipated from his connec- 
tion with the phenomena, which produced the conception." 
In discussing great aerial gods In ch. 9. Keith gives first 
place to Indra. In p. 126, Keith writes, "His connection with 
the sun and the Are suggests his fiery character. But the 

* Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. p. 79. 
s Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. p. BS. 
8 Indian Philosophy. Vol. I. p. 89. 



myth of the slaying of Vrtra. which Is the groat deed of the 
god, is not doubtful In sense. It takes the form of the slaying 
of the god with the atd of Maruts and of Vishnu, or without 
their aid, of a serpent which was lying on the mountains, 
keeping in with Its colls the waters of the streams. The flood 
of the waters flows then swiftly to the sea. and at the same 
time the light shines forth. The god strikes Vrtra on the 
back, or smites his face, or pierces his vital parts. In 
p. 61-2, Prof. Keith arrives at the general conclusion that 
"most of the Vedic nature deities are normally conceived 
as anthropomorphic." 

Sir S. Radhakrishan in his analysis of the hymns of the 
Rg-veda*' refers to the remark of Luclan. "What are men7 
Mortal gods. What are gods? Immortal men." Following 
Max Muller and A. B. Keith. S. Radhakrlshnan speaks of 
Indra as "the god of the atmospheric phenomena, of the blue 
sky. He is the Indian Zeus."*' "His naturalistic origin is 
clear. He is born of waters and the cloud. He wields the 

thunder-bolt, and conquers darkness Gradually Indra's 

connection with the sky and the thunder-storms is forgotten. 
He becomes the divine spirit, the ruler of all the world and 

all the creatures The god of the thunder-storm 

vanquishing the demons of drought and darkness, becomes 
the victorious god of battles of the Aryans in their struggles 
with the natives." 

Sir S. Radhakrlshnan writes" while discussing the 
theology in the hymns of the Rg-vcda,* ,a "The religion of the 
undeveloped man, the world over, has been a kind of 

anthropomorphism Naturally we project our own 

volitional agency and explain phenomena by their spiritual 
causes. We Interpret all things on the analogy of our own 

nature and posit wills behind physical phenomena 

It is a sort of polytheism where striking phenomena of 

nature, of which India is so full, are deified He 

hears the voice of god in the tempest and sees his hand in 
the stilling of the wave. ...... Naturalism and anthropo- 



1 Indian Philosophy (Mien and Unwtn) 191B. Vol, 1. p. 85. 

» Tor an analysis or the naturalistic origin or Zeus, see Pre-hlstot lc 
Jlellglon — E. O. James 

s Indian Philosophy — vol. I. p. 73~1. 

(a Dr. Raja In his lectures on the Vedas does not fully accept this anthro- 
pomorphic Interpretation ot the Vedlc gods. 



morphism seem to be the first stages of the Vedic religion." 
Looked at from the standpoint of tathya, It Is similarly 
possible to find out the elements, which entered into Mother 
worship, a cult which spread throughout India. It has been 
pointed out by a school of anthropologists and sociologists 
that the cult with all Its heterogeneous and theological 
fabrications may be regarded as a contribution to the complex 
texture of the Hindu religion and culture, mainly, If not 
solely, by the pre-Aryans, or the non-Aryan aborigines. 
They hold that the major portion of what is known to-day, 
as the Saktl-cult, or the Mother cult of India, developed 
when the social, cultural and religious admixture among 
the Aryans and the aboriginal non-Aryans, was almost 
complete. The Vedic religion, they contend, is characterised 
by a predominance of the male gods, where mother goddesses 
may be said to be almost conspicuous by their absence. 
This, they hold, is mainly due to the prevailing patriarchal 
system in the Indo-Aryan society. Some again have held that 
traces of the mother goddess as a consort of the father god 
(Siva) are found In the Indus Civilisation, by which Is the 
probable pre-Aryan civilisation hypothetically constructed 
on the finds of Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Accepting this 
working hypothesis, that there existed at least In some parts 
of India, a rich pre-Aryan civilisation, it has been suggested 
that the nucleus of the mother goddess is to be found In 
female figurines, some supposed to be images of the Earth- 
goddess, and some the protoform of the later wrathful 
goddess — Mother Kali. About the supposed Earth-goddess, 
tt has been said, by Sir John Marshall, "Wow, K Is well 
known that female statuettes, akin to those from the Indus 
Valley and Baluchisthan have been found In large numbers 
and over a wide range of countries between Persia and the 
Aegean, notably In Elan, Mesopotamia, Transcaspla, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine. Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, 
Balkans and Egypt". (Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisa- 
tion, vol. I. p. SO). The obvious suggestion Is that this 
probable mother goddess of the Indus valley presents no 
Isolated history of Mother worship, but indicates the 
existence of a widespread religious belief' 

It will be hazardous under the existing conditions of 

our knowledge to assign to that hypothetical non-Aryan 

-civilisation the origin of the Mother Cult of the Indo- 



Aryans. Possibly, the matriarchal structure of society had 
a great deal to do with the development of the religious 
consciousness and practices, gathering round the Mother 
Cult. No body will be so orthodox as to refuse recognition 
of the contribution of the aboriginal and other pro-Aryan 
races to the development of the Mother Cult of Hindu 
religion. 

From the point of view of the evolution of Mother 
worship, the most Important goddess seems to be the Earth- 
goddess, who has been Invoked as the "Great Mother". It 
has to be noted that when Mother Earth is Invoked or 
entreated, she Is seldom praised alone, but Is Inseparably 
related with Father Heaven (Dyaus), yet It has to be 
admitted that the greatness and grandeur of Mother Earth 
commanded reverential praises from her sons, with whom 
the offering of song was real worship. "Great Is our Mother 
Earth" (Rig-veda. I. 168.33) was the exclamation of the 
Vedlc poets. Father Heaven and Mother Earth were Invoked 
to bestow on man a luxuriant growth of crops, food and 
riches ; they were Invoked to redeem them from all great 
sins and also to vouchsafe prosperity, happiness, .valour, 
progeny and longevity. They were entreated to protect the 
people in war, and It was added, "Let not Mother Earth 
get angry with us at any time". All motherly feeling, 
tender affection, generosity of heart and forbearance were 
attributed to Mother Earth, of whom the poets were proud 
to be the children, and the vastness, variety, resourceful- 
ness and fertility of Mother Earth And Innumerable patterns 
of expression. A further development of this Idea of 
Mother Earth is to be found In the hymn to the Earth of 
the Atharva-veda (12.1.1-18), where It Is said, "Truth and 
greatness, the right and the formidable, consecration, 
penance, Brahmin (Supreme) and sacrifice sustain the Earth ; 
...... She (the Earth) bears the herbs of various 

potency— let the Earth be spread out for us, be prosperous 
lor us. On her are the ocean, the rivers— the waters ; on 
her all food and plough-fields ; on her flourish those that 

breathe and stir ; let that Earth grant us all 

prosperity. The immortal heart of this Earth, covered with 
truth, is In the highest firmament— let that Earth assign 
to us brilliance, strength. In highest royalty. On her the 
circulating waters flow the same, night and day, without 



failure— let that Earth yield us milk, then let her sprinkle 

us with splendour Earth Is Mother, I am Earth's 

son ... . Thou hast become great, a great station, great 
Is thy trembling, stirring, quaking ; great Indra defends 
thee unremittingly. Do thou, O Earth, make us shine forth 
as in the aspect of gold ; let no one soever hate us". 

The idea of the Sky-Father and the Earth-Mother may, 
however, be said to be a common feature of all the ancient 
religions. Fertilising of the Earth-Mother by the Sky- 
Father through the rains is a common belief, acquiring a 
religious significance almost from the dawn of human 
civilisation. It Is not surprising that Kamakhya (with 
Chcrapunjl In the neighbourhood), has been called the 
yoni-pitha. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana (8.5), the Earth is identified 
with Shrl ; in some of the later upanlshads also, the Earth 
has been identified with the goddess Shrl or Laksmi, the 
goddess of harvest and fortune. As the goddess Shrl, the 
earth has been praised as the sovereign goddess, ana 
homage has been paid to her. In the Puranlc literature, 
the earth has frequently and variously been described as a 
power or sakti, associated with Visnu (cf. Bhu-devi). In 
the sculptural representation of the Gupta age, VIsni .seems 
to retain something of the old Vedlc Sun-god and Shri and 
Bhu may stand for two aspects of the Earth-goddess, the 
aspects of prosperity and productivity. 

In spite of the myths and legends that shroud the 
origin of Durga in the Puranas, and in m = ot * 
-Philosophic grandeur she acquired, the paraphe nal.a o ^hcr 
worship that are prevalent in India-and P^f^ 
Bengal-betray an amalgam of the Puranic goddc » with 
the Earth-goddcs, To ^ief only ^™J~ 

which marks the beginning of the harves ' ^onin^enpU. 
To the common run of people in Bengal th °|° d f ^"^ 
is popularly known as *e autumnal gddes In ^ 
autumnal worship of the goddess her « re ' repr bt , 

i= th,. branch of a bilva tree. In which the goddess is 10 u 
nri Wakened In the" next stage, the representat Ivo of 
fho goddtss is the Navapatr.ka. or something like a female. 
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figure, made with a plantain tree and eight other plants and 
herbs- In the worship of this Navapatrika, hymns are sung 
in praise of all the plants and herbs separately, Identifying 
the mother goddess with each of these plants and herbs. 
The Mother has often been worshipped as one with paddy 
(dhanya-rupa), the staple food of a substantial portion of the 
Indian sub-continent. An epithet of Durga Is Shakambhari, 
which means, "the herb-nourishing goddess". She is wor- 
shipped also as Annapurna or Annada, which means the 
goddess of food. During the spring, she is worshipped as 
the Spring goddess (Basanti Dcbi). In the autumnal worship 
of the goddess in the form of Laksml, the goddess of harvest 
and fortune, the Navapatrika is taken In some parts of 
Bengal, as the best representative of the goddess and, as a 
matter of fact, is worshipped as the goddess herself. All 
these will go to prove how the Mother, In later times, was 
Identified with the harvest goddess and the goddess of 
fertility, who again is nothing but a particular aspect of 
Mother Earth. 

It should have been noted that Prithivi Is not the only 
mother goddess in the Vedic literature. The other prominent 
mother goddesses in the Vedic literature are Adlti, Saraswatl 
Shri. Debi, Ratri, Amblka, Uma and Durga. It Is generally 
supposed that the wide-spread prevalence of mother cult in 
Eastern India Is to be accounted for .by the presence of the 
non-Aryan matriarchal society in these countries. Mother 
worship and Sakti cult arc hardly "Vedic. These are to be 
Vrattil \o ViMi TiWi-Af^Ti ^Vrutttfre xA sotaeVp, and the 
honourable place of women in It. , 

Whatever may be the value of this anthropological 
finding, there arc other evidences in support of this conten- 
tion. An analysis of the evolution of religious thought*" of 
man Indicates that things which are socially valuable and of 
great utilitarian interest, gradually come to acquire almost 
a religious sanctity. The social mind grows and develops, 
by centering itself round certain concepts. This, in its turn, 
comes to acquire a sacrcdness.'an unimpeachable authority 
as in religious practices. There Is a clear evolution of 
religions. The emergence of the mother cult In India can 

I' Comparative Religion — Bouquet (Penguin). 
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perhaps bo explained, if H be remembered that In non-Aryan 
society, polyandry was widespread.. The lather being very 
often unknown, the children were largely dependent on 
mother, and wore known by her name- The children being 
dependent on mother, the mother came to be looked upon as 
Ihe centre of society. Some men again think that the 
economic life of these non-Aryan tribes was exclusively 
dependent on agriculture. It Is well-known how women 
played a very big part In sowing seeds, harvesting, and 
winnowing. This again might have led to the great Import- 
ance of women, and the rise of mother cult in primitive 
society.'" 

What seems to be beyond doubt is that roughly between 
the beginning of the Christian era and the tenth century A.D. 
many local and indigenous goddesses pushed themselves from 
the social sub-strata to find a place In the Hindu pantheon, 
and by a process of generalisation, both religious and 
philosophical, were fused together and treated as aspects of 
the one universal mother goddess. It Is not, therefore a fact, 
as Is sometimes wrongly conceived, that the many mother 
goddesses are later emanations from the one mother goddess; 
on the contrary, the one mother goddess of the Puranic Age, 
seems to be a consolidation of the many mother goddesses — 
a consolidation brought about by the philosophy of Sikti. 

This is the standpoint of tathya. But in the philosophy 
of Sakti. we find the standpoint of tattva. In the primitive 
condition of society, the mother held the most important 
position; and thus the cosmic mother became the most 
Important deity. In India, from the age of the Indus 
""Civilisation of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa down to the 
present time, the father God is represented by the linga 
(the male symbol), and the mother Goddess by the yoni (the 
female symbol). This representation of Siva-Saktl by the 
linga-yoni is a popular religious practice in India, and in 
most of the ancient and modern temples of Siva, the twin 
are worshipped in their symbolic representations. In the 
Tantra literature, (both Hindu and Buddhist), the Lord 
(Bhagavan, the male deity) is symbolically represented by a 
white dot (sweta-blndu), thus suggesting the likeness with 
semen, while the Creatrix (Bhagavati. the female deity) is 



represented by a red dot (shona-bindu), to suggest the analogy, 
with the menstrual blood containing the ovum. 

From the speculative side. It was observed that every- 
thing that existed, existed by virtue of Its power or powers. 
So God, who exists as the Creator, preserver and destroyer of 
the universe, must possess infinite power through which He 
creates, preserves and destroys the universe. In fact, His 
very being presupposes infinite power by virtue of which He 
Himself exists. This belief In the power of God Is a universal 
belief; but what is important to remember Is that this power 
or universal energy is something like a female counterpart of 
the possessor of this power. This power or sakti, being con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the possessor of Sakti, came to be 
regarded as the consort of the possessor- This Is because 
not only among the Saktas (believers in Sakti in whatever 
form as the supreme deity), but in almost all other religious 
sects— the Salvas, the Sauras, the Ganapatyas and the 
Vaisnavas, — an important place is occupied by Sakti. There 
is seldom a god or a semi-god, or a dcml-god of India of the 
Puranlc Age, for whom a consort has not been conceived as 
the inseparable Sakti. The same has been the case with all 
the gods, the semi-gods and demi-gods of later phase of 
Mantrayana Buddhism. 

A strong belief in the philosophy of Sakti, has brought 
about a popular synthesis among contrary philosophical 
standpoints of Samkhya, Vedanta, Vaisnavism and Tantricism 
(See also Chs. IV and V). Itrwas^thus possible to make a 
synthesis of Patanjala standpoint and Pratyabhijna analysis- 
from the standpoint of Sakti. But for the philosophy of 
Sakti, it would have been impossible for a believer in Advalta 
standpoint like Abhinavagupta to interpret the typically 
dualistic Patanjala standpoint of Bharata. (See also Chs. VI 
and IX). The Samkhya speaks of Purusa and Prakriti as two 
independent and ultimate reals, whose interaction is, in fact, 
mere attribution resulting from the accidental contact of the 
two. In the Puranas and similar other popular religious litera- 
ture, Prakriti is plainly conceived as the female counterpart 
of Purusa, and as such the two reals have been practically 
Identified with Sakti and Siva of the Tantras. Just in a 
similar manner, the principle or mayaJIUuslon) of Vedanta. 
has been conceived as the Sakti of Brahman. These pairs 
have again been identified with Visnu_and his Sakti, Laksml 



or Sree, with Rama and Slta, and stilt later, with Krishna 
and Radha. Thus In the popular religious belief of India, 
Siva-Saktl or the Tantras, Purusa-Prakriti of Samkhya, 
Brahman-Maya of Vedanta, and Visnu-Laksmi, Rama-Sita 
and Krisna-Radha of Vaisnavlsm all mean the same thing. 

This is the the philosophy of sakti, or the standpoint of 
tattva. This philosophy or Sakti is clearly suggested by two 
passages In the Brihad-aranyaka Upanishad (I. iv. Z, 3), where 
It Is said that In the beginning was the Cosmic Being as the 
Atman (Soul) In human form, who could never feel happy 
(I.e. enjoy himself through any process of self-realisation), 
for He was all alone. So He desired a second to Him. His 
being was something like a neutral point (See Chs. IX 
and X), where the ultimate principles of the male and the 
female lay unified In a deep embrace, as it were. This unified 
being divided himself into two— as the male and the female 
which formed the first pair, and all the pairs of the universe, 
are said to be replicas of this original pair. These passages 
of the Brihad-aranyaka Upantshad have been extensively 
made use of In the Puranas, In the Tantras, as also in the 
later Buddhist and Vaisnava Sahajiya schools, In which the 
Idea of Sakti played an important part. Whatever has been 
created In this phenomenal process, has been created from 
the union of the two— energy and matter, the consumer and 
the consumed. They represent the two aspects of the one 
non-dual truth— one internal and the other external,— one 
illuminating, unchangeably and immortal (amrita), and the 
other obstructive, gross and 1 'perishable; the one the cause- 
potency and the other the effect potency. In the Salva and 
Sakta tantras, prana-rayi of the Prasna-Upanlshad (I. 4), 
or agni-soma stand for Siva-Sakti— the primordial male and 
female (See also Ch. X). 

It should be distinctly understood that Rasa enjoyment 
always presupposes the philosophy of Sakti. No enjoyment 
is possible without Sakti. (See Ch. IV): There are clear 
indications that Bharata himself was aware of the place of 
Sakti in Rasa realisation. The Sadhaka by steadfast medita- 
tion focusses the attention on Krisna or Kama. These become 
manifest and are held fast in the forehead of the sadhaka. 
Krisna murti becomes of the nature of sthayl-bhava. So it 
follows that sthayl-bhava, which underlies all Rasa-realisa- 



state of godliness. Last of all, he becomes a luminous star In 
the heavens. So Indra was at the beginning a man; then he 
becomes a god; and In the last place, he became the sun. 
It is difficult to give any rational Interpretation of many of 
the Rk-vedlc suktas about Indra, unless such an Interpreta- 
tion be accepted. After the ascension Into the heavens from 
the earth, the qualities of man, god and luminous planet are 
Intermixed with one other, making it extremely difficult to 
give any interpretation from any one particular standpoint. 
Indra is worshipped as man, god or a luminous planet; or 
all these concepts in varying proportions and shades inter- 
mix with one another, making the concept of Indra extremely 
complex. So also Krishna is a mortal man; and Krishna Is 
god; and Krishna Is the sun. Dhruba Is a man; he Is also a 
luminous star. Vishnu granted Dhruba a boon that his 
mother should become a luminous star, and exist for an 
equal period in the sky with Dhruba. Dhruba himself was 
granted the boon that he was to live above all the seven 
wise sages, who have been changed Into stars. The Vlshnu- 
Purana writes, 

Saptarsinam — asesanam ye ta Vaimanlka Sura. 
Sarvesam — upari sthanam tava dattam maya Dhruba. 
(I. 12, 92, 94). The Visnu-Purana calls this the ascension 
of Dhruba to the heaven. 

Dhrubasya arohanam dlvl (I. 12. 101)- 
To a careful reader, there are traces of this divl-arohana 
even In Bharata's Natya-sastra. It should be noted that the 
Sukla-Yajur-Prati-Sakhya from Adhya I. Sutra, 130 to 
Adhya VIII. Sutra. 30, discusses swara. varna, akhyata. In 
Adhya, VIII, Sutra. 31, the "varna-devata" or the presiding 
deities of the different colours are enumerated. The Sukla- 
yaJur-Pratl-sakhya, 8.32, writes, "agneya kantha" meaning 
thereby that the presiding god of the different varnas, arising 
out of Kantha, is agnl. So, Nlrlti is the presiding deity of 
the varnas, arising out of the root of the jivha; and soma or 
the moon is the presiding deity of those varnas, which pro- 
ceed out of the lips (Ibid. 8.37). 

Immediately after this, in 8.49, the gotras of the 
different padas and in 8.51, their devatas are named. All 
these clearly point out that the philosophic outlook of the 
Hindus, wants to discover under all phenomenal changes, the 
ruling principles. This standpoint characterises Indian 



thought from time Immemorial. The presiding gods of 
varna, swara and pada were conceived as early as the 
Upanlshadlc age; but the seeds of such a line of thought can 
be traced earlier still. The Rk-veda enjoins worship of 
Mitra, Varuna and Dyaba-prithivi as personified deities, and 
imagined the presence of a living spirit as permeating all 
nature. It became an Instinct with primitive man to offer 
homage to these deities, presiding over all natural pheno- 
mena. This passage from the physical to the metaphysical, 
from the material to the spiritual, " from the world 
to the ruling principle governing it, is a characteris- 
tic trait of Indian mind. This standpoint is of great signi- 
ficance in the understanding of how in Rasa-speculations 
concepts wlflch are purely physical and physiological in 
origin, were transferred to the metaphysical and psychical 
plane. 

It will be remembered that Bharata in Ch. 6. Slokas 
44-5, speaks of following presiding deities of the eight 
rasas. These are, 

Sringaro Visnu-dcvatyo Hasya Pramatha— daivata. 
Rudro Rudradhldevasca Karuno Yama-daivata. 
Vibhatsasya Mahakala Kaladevo Bhayanaka. 

Vira Mahcndradeva syad-adbhuta Brahma daivata. 1 
Sarangadeva in Sangita-ratnakara (Adyar ed.) vol. I. p. 96 
similarly speaks of the presiding deities of the seven swaras- 
Sarangadeva writes, 

bahni-brahma — saraswatya sarva— sreesa — ganeswara. 

sahasramsu riti prakta kramat — sadjadi — devata..* 

Bharata's enumeration of the presiding deities of the 
different Rasas differs slightly from the enumeration of 
Sarangadeva. But the conformity more than the difference 
is of very great interest; for it clearly indicates how deeply 
the concept of divi-arohana had permeated Indian thought. 

This line of speculation, which looks at god as a glori- 
fied man, or at man as a diminutive god, seems to knit 
together the speculations of Alamkara and Ayurveda. In the 
speculations of early man, the inward is inalienably asso- 
ciated with the outward: Just as the outward is essentially 
the same as the inward. There is nothing wrong in such a 
standpoint. 

In the Gilford Lectures for 1891, Max Muilcr discusses 



•this question of the .divine and the human relations.*" In 
p. 353, he discusses the principle of apothcsls. "This Idea 
of apotheosis or deification of man, as It meets us in many 

parts of the world, may seem very strange to us It Is 

to all Intents and purposes a transition In alterum genus. 
Nay, if there arc two genera, which seem completely to 

exclude one another, they arc those of gods and men. 

Yet from very early times we saw how both Greeks and 
Romans had accustomed their minds to the Idea, that a man 
may become a god. That gods may assume the form of 
man, and even appear to man disguised In human shape. 

is more intelligible But to conceive that human 

nature could ever be changed Into divine nature, requires 
an cllort that seems at first" Impossible. In p. 364,*" Max 
Mullcr discusses the three roads leading to the discovery 
of something divine in man In ancient Greece. 

In p. 364 of his "Anthropological Religion", Mullcr 
discusses the three roads leading to the discovery of 
something divine In Man. Confining his attention to 
Greece, he finds these three roads to be (1) ancestor wor- 
ship, (2) Mythological belief in human heroes, as the 
offspring of Zeus, and (3) the third road started from a 
belief in divine powers, called Dalmoncs. In the. specula- 
tions of early man, the physical and the metaphysical are 
one ; the inward is inextricably associated with the out- 
ward.*" It will be seen throughout the present thesis how 
in Rasa speculations, a purely physiological and pathological 
standpoint is eflectlvely used by Bharata to explain the 
intricacies of psychological evolution. It might almost be 
said that there is a parallel to this dlvl-arohana in Bharata's 
Rasa analysis. Bharata must have been unconsciously 
thinking of some such concept, when a purely physiological 
and pathological standpoint was used to explain the nature 
of aesthetic enjoyment. A corroborative evidence In this 
direction is to be found in Bharata's analysis of the adhi- 
dalvata of the different Rasas. 

A further proof of Bharata's awareness of this dfvl- 
arohana seems to be noticeable in his recognition that 

u Anthropological Religion— Muller. 

is Ibtd. p. 364. 

" The Idea or llio Holy— Olio Rudolf (London. 1043). 



Rasa-enjoyment Is essentially an enjoyment of Sattva. This 
Is the considered opinion of all Alamkarikas, and writers 
.on Rasa. Rasa enjoyment, which Is physical and physio- 
logical in origin, is sublimated Into an enjoyment, which 
has affinities with the enjoyment of Brahman Himself 
(Sahitya-Darpana. Ill, 2). There is no denying the fact that 
the Rasa-enjoyment is lokuttara ; while Rasa of the body 
Is confined essentially to this Ioka. But this is to be explained 
from the standpoint of avatara-tattva, a reverse process of 
divl-arohana-tattva. In p. 354 of his "Anthropological 
Religion", Max Mullcr discusses the underlying unity of 
the principles involved in apotheosis of man, or apan- 
throposls of god. Both arc attempts at bringing the two 
worlds closer together. Prof. A. S. Geden*" discusses how 
some nature gods arc the result of the deification of notable 
men and women of the present or past ages. It is, as it were 
the nature of that Perfect Being is momentarily flashed on 
the surface of the purified sattva of the reader and the 
audience. The divi-arohana tattva, if Rasa enjoyment be 
looked at from the standpoint of bodily rases and dhaius, 
or the avatara tattva, if Rasa enjoyment be looked at from 
the standpoint of aprakrita visuddha sattva (Chs. IV and V), 
will explain how it is that a speculation which began 
purely on the laukika plane was gradually admitted to 
the precincts of high philosophy. Of these two, the apra- 
krita visuddha sattva standpoint demands closer scrutiny, 
for it appears that Bharata himself favoured this inter- 
pretation of Rasa. It is evident from his repeated references 
to visuddha sattva as characterising Rasa enjoyment 
(ch- 7. p. 95 Banaras ed.). It must not be understood thereby 
that Bharata was not aware of the divi-arohana tattva. This 
is clear from Bharata's analysis of the adhi-daivatas of the 
different Rasas. In fact, there is not much of difference 
between the two standpoints, one being complementary to 
the other. 

IV 

A fact, which has to be carefully remembered, and 
which set the present writer on the quest of the background 
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of Bharata's Rasa speculations, Is how It Is that the same 
word "rasa" has been used In both Alamkara and Ayurveda. 
This Ss particularly Important, because the philosophy of 
Indian grammar has always discouraged Indiscriminate 
formation and use or sound to signify similar or cognate 
sense.*" In other words, Indian grammar would not have 
permitted the use of the same word, rasa, In both cases, had 
not there been a fundamental unity of outlook. 

In analysing the concept of Sabda-artha, It Is necessary 
first of all, to find out the philosophy of nada. This nada Is 
the first causal sound: this Is the logos; this Is the "word" 
In the Bible. Slva-Durga, Brahma or Narayana are all 
transformations, and made out of this first causal sound or 
nada. The Tantras speak of this nada as Kamakala, Kali or 
Kundallnl. The Samkhya calls this the Prakrit!. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika calls this paramanu, without death or decay; 
the Purva-Mimamsa calls this apurva: and the Upanlshads 
or the Vcdanta speaks of this as prajna, avyakta or Iswara. 
This is nada Brahman or the eternal sound. 

The Brhajjavala Upanishad speaks of the five faces of 

Siva. It is held that five mahabhutas, and five primal colours 

proceed out of these five faces. The creative forces are Agnl 

and Soma, or the Sun and the Moon (See ch. X). The 

Brhajjavala Upanishad writes, "Slvagnlna tanum dagdhva 

saktlsomamritcna ya". Siva burns everything to ashes; but 

Sakti brings all back to life by drenching them with nectar. 

From the standpoint of the emergence of sound or 

nada, it should be noted that sound becomes first manifest in 

the anahata stage. This Is the result of unimpeded vayu. 

This is from the face of Siva, known as tat-purusa. The vlja 

sound at this stage is "a" sound. The vlja mantra of this 

stage is "u" sound. This is the manipura cakra. The next 

stage in the formation of sound Is sadyajata. The bhuta 

corresponding to this stage is the prlthlvl, and its cakra is 

mula-dhara. The vlja mantra of this stage is "ma" kara. It 

is at this stage that the primal sound prepares itself for 

manifestation. The fourth stage is the stage of Nada itself. 

This is presided over by Vamadeva. This takes place at the 

swadhisthana cakra. The mukha which was turned eastward 
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In the tat-puritsa, south-ward In the aghora, westward In the 
sadyajata, is now turned northward In the vamadeva. Here 
tor the first time, Nada manifests itself. 

But this Nada must pass further through the stages of 
blndu and Kala before it enters Kalatlta. At the bindu stage, 
Iswara Is the presiding deity- The Yoga philosophy holds 
that disturbed vayu In different parts of body, produces 
sound. So all sounds are the result of disturbance; and this 
takes place primarily at the Swadhisthana stage. 

Nagesa in the Manjusa, p. 171 has made an attempt to 
explain the origin of vak with reference to cosmogony. After 
the annihilation of the cosmic world, accompanied by a 
complete cessation of all actions, the creative function 
(maya), he maintains, is finally absorbed in the Infinite 
consciousness. When the Supreme Being feels the neces- 
sity of creation, His potentiality takes the form of a bindu 
— a subtle point retaining in itself, immense power, and 
combining the three gunas. This is, in reality, an inexhaus- 
tible source of energy (sakti-tattva). The unconscious part, 
or inertia is called bija, the part representing a mixture of 
both clt (consciousness) and aclt (unconsciousness) is known 
as nada (sound), and the intelligent element generally goes 
by the name of bindu. Regarded as the'ultimate source of 
all forms of vak, this nada is called sabda-Brahman. The 
tantrlka descriptions of vak, as are to be met in the Sarada- 
tllaka and other treaties, have a striking similarity with this 
view. Blndu, nada and bija are all said to represent the 
different aspects of the one and the same thing. It is 
further stated that they stand for the trinity of godhead, 
having Its manifestations in Are, in the moon and in the sun. 
In accordance with the Tantrlka conception, blndu Is a 
symbol of the seminal principle, while nada means a dis- 
semination of energy (Sakti), and It Is out this combination 
that tbe world Is said to have been created. 

It should be remembered -that this evolution of sound 
may further be looked at from the standpoint of sphota. The 
sphota-vadlns hold that at the background of all sound, there 
is one changeless, indivisible, sphota without any krama. 
Pronounced sound is only representative of it. This being 
one and changeless without any mutation, is sabda-brahma. 
But It must not be forgotten that though at the background 
of sabda, there Is one changeless sphota, on the plane of 



ordinary existence, this changeless sphota undergoes changes, 

anil gives rise to other sphotns. The nltya-sphota may be 

without any krama. But It Is possible to find a sequence In 

the dhvanl, -which proceeds out or this nltya-sphota. The 

unmantfest stages of this emerging sound, are Known as 

II) para, (2) pasyantl, and (3) madhyama. The stage where 

sound has already manifested Itself, Is known as (4) valkharl. 

This classification of vak Into four different kinds. Is 

to be met also m the Rk-veda, I. 164.45. This Rk. speaks 

of four different kinds of vak, though It does not definitely 

mention their names, and It distinctly lays down that It Is the . 

last and fourth form of speech, which Is spoken by men, the 

other forms lying latent, I.e. too subtle to be uttered by our 

vocal organs. Patanjall has explained catvarl vak-parlmlta 

padanl as what refers to the four categories of grammar, 

namely, noun, verb, preposition and particle (Mahabhasya. 

1. 1. 1). But later grammarians, like Bhartrharl and Nagesa 

as well as philosophers like Oaudapada and Sayana found 

In this particular expression a clear reference to the four 

well-known divisions of speech, viz. para, pasyantl, madhyama 

and valkharl. Cuba nlhlta, as explained by Nagesa, seems 

to be quite in agreement with the tantrika point of view. 

Guha means, he holds, the three Innermost parts or the body, 

namely muladhara, navel region and the heart (Manjusa: 

p. 182), and he goes on to say that the first three types of 

speech are not comprehensible to everybody. The Yoglns 

with their Inward vision revealed, are only competent to 

realise these mystic forms of speech. A grammarian of the 

type of Patanjall and Bhartrharl is also supposed to have 

visualised these subtle things by dispelling the darkness of 

Ignorance through the aid of their Illuminating knowledge 

of sabda-sastra. The valkharl Is, however, distinguished 

from the rest by being perfectly audible, and capable of 

being expressed through the medium of letters. This Is the 

popular form of speech current in human society. It is at 

this stage that there is a split between sabda and artha. 

Sabda and artha are so closely connected with each 
other that one cannot be conceived without the other. While 
describing the mystic way tn which the Highest Godhead 
Is united with His Supreme power—a union which Is often 
represented as the association of parama purusa wlth.parama 
prakritl, or that of Siva and Saktl, Kalidasa could notthlnk 



or a more appropriate similitude than the relation between 
sabda and artha (Raghu-vamsa. 1.1.) 

What does the utterance of a word bring with It? When 
a word is uttered, says Bhartrhari, three things, namely, the 
particular word, the intention of the speaker and the object 
that is denoted, are all comprehended at a time (Vakya- 
padlya. 3.1). A sound that does not fulfil this condition, i.e., 
falls to present before us this trinity of things, is meaning- 
less. Prof. DItlrich has discovered three elements in a 
statement; the sound, the import and the actual fact. Unless 
we recognise some sort of connection between the two, no 
logical account for the derivation of meaning from a word 
can be given. Bhartrhari has found in such a relation the 
fundamental solution of why things are invariably signified 
by their corresponding words. 

Various are the ways In which different schools of 
Indian thought have sought to explain this relation. Let us 
first find out the real issues involved in such a standpoint. 
Some hold that the relation between word and thing is 
permanent or natural. They are the Mimamsakas and the 
grammarians. Their argument is that this relation seems 
to be eternal, as no author of it is mentioned in the scrip- 
tures. The Naiyayikas and the Vaiseslkas on the other hand, 
look upon this relation as conventional (i.e., the outcome of 
Sanketa), or as the creation of divine volition. Some again 
(and Punyaraja is one among them) are of opinion that the 
relation between sound and sense is Just the same as exists 
between the cause and the effect, manifestor (grahaka) and 
manifest (grahya) and so on. Some have made no distinction 
between speech' and thought, i.e., take word and thing as 
convertible with each other. A reciprocality of causal con- 
nection, sambandha— samuddesa has also been detected 
between word and meaning. A climax was, however, reached 
when sound and sense were declared to be essentially the 
same. The question how words come to be invested with 
acquired meaning (not from the standpoint of the Dhvanl- 
vadlns), will be discussed In Ch. II. 

The grammarians have analysed at length this relation 
between sabda and artha. The view of Vyadl. as alluded to 
by Punyaraja under Vakya-padiya I. 26, is that there is no 
author of the relation that exists between words and the 
objects denoted by them. The grammarians seem to have 
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gone a step further than the MImamsakas by Insisting also 
on the eternallty ot meanings. The Mahabhasya has started 
with the dictum that words, their meanings and the relation 
between them are all permanently fixed, I.e. eternal. The 
eternallty of relation has been stated In clear terms by 
Patanjall— nltyo hyarthovatam-arthatrbhi-sambandha (Maha- 
bhasya. 1. 1.1). As to how this kind of permanent relation 
comes under one's congnition, it Is said that the" object for 
which words are expressly used, constitutes In itself a suffi- 
cient proof to show that the association between words and 
their meanings cannot be anything but natural and permanent. 
If there were no such relation. I.e. If sabda and artha were 
incapable of being brought together by a natural affinity, no 
one would have ever felt the necessity of using words for the 
sake of communicating his thoughts to others- 
It follows that Bharata must have been keenly aware 
of the relation between sabda and artha. It Is particularly 
so, because Patanjall seems to have deeply Influenced 
Bharata's outlook (See ch. VI). It Is useful to remember 
that an exactly similar position Is also held in the 
Abhidhamma system. In Pali, sabda means a sound or a 
word, and artha means a concept or matter, or in other 
words, the former is a sign that signifies the latter. Pannatl 
(Sk. Prajnapti) which means both name and notion, or term 
and concept is of several kinds. There Is a two-fold deriva- 
tion of the term, pannattl; "it Is either that which makes 
known or presents the thing denoted before one's mind 
(pannapatiti) or that which is made known (pannapiyatlti). 
It is therefore, a term, which has combined in itself the 
double aspects of pramana and prameya' of the Hindu 
philosophy. It is both the means of knowing and the object 
knowable. In the Abhidhamma, two classes of pannattl are 
found, namely sabda-pannatti, and attha-pannatti. The 
former is the same as nama-pannattl. Sabda-pannatti is 
significantly so called inasmuch as it renders the intended 
sense intelligible to others, and attha-pannatti Is so called 
as it becomes cognisable to others by means of a sign or a 
word. It appears that the Buddhist philosophers like the 
Hindus, held that there is a correlation or interdependence 
of these two kinds of pannattl, between word and meaning, 
The Tantras are equally emphatic on this indissoluble 
relation between sabda and artha. In the Tantras, Vak Is 



not only described as the creative potentiality of the 
Supreme Being, but as one with, or inseparable from, Him. 
Vak is again, called the first manifestation of clt-sakti, that 
lies dormant In all beings. The production of sound is 
explained by the Tantrikas as a kind of Movement (spandana) 
in the Consciousness, which remains otherwise calm and 
serene (asabda). 

To understand the Tantrika view of sabda and artha, 
it is. necessary to analyse the doctrine of bindu. The 
Prapancasara, Saradatilakas and other agamas have dealt 
with this particular topic with considerable thoroughness. 
It is said that the creative impulse of Parasiva, inseparably 
-united with Para Sakti, takes the form of a bindu— the 
reservoir of energy in the terms of the Tantras (Sakti-tattva). 
(Prapancasara. I. 41). Of the three primordial elements 
(Siva, Sakti, and bindu), recognised by the Tantras, it is 
bindu from which arises, as its first revelation, the subtle 
form of sound, called nada. From this Indistinct and 
.indeterminate, nada-bindu, which has Its origin in the 
Internal part of the body, evolves the intellect with its 
dual aspects of word and meaning (Prapanca-sara. I. 44). 
Bindu divides itself into three aspects, namely gross, 
subtle and extremely subtle forms, answering to the three 
stages, such as bindu, nada and bija. When bindu splits up 
by the will of God, a subtle and indistinct sound Is pro- 
duced therefrom. This Is the first evolution of sound, the 
primordial sound, Om, called sabda-Brahman by the 
Agamikas. This has been variously termed ; sometimes as 
pranava, and sometimes as para vak. The meditation on 
sabda Brahman is held to be a distinct step towards a still 
higher realisation. One who has a deeper insight into this 
mystic form ot vak is ultimately blessed with a positive 
knowledge of the Absolute. 

It Is difficult to arrive at a precise definition of bindu- 
One may identify it with the vital element, with "the first seed 
ot creation," or simply with the jivanu (germ-atom) from a 
biological point of view. In the language of the Tantras, 
bindu is an extremely subtle entity from which the six pure 
paths (adhva) follow, and to which they are ultimately 
reduced. Bindu is the last point in the universal chain of 
causation. 

Bindu, under the influence of maya, is bifurcated into 



mind and matter, or sabda and artha. The first product Bf 
bindu is nada, which In turn, gets itseir divided Into the 
denotative and the denoted, i.e., word and meaning. Vacya 
and vacaka in their mutual conjunction constitute a vivid 
parallelism to the eternal relation between para-siva and para- 
sakti. The six paths that proceed from bindu have, on the 
basis of word and its denotation, been divided under two 
groups: (1) mantra (incantation), varna (letter), and pada 
(syllable or inflected word) and (11) kala (power), tattva 
(principle or real entity), and bhuvana (world). The former 
group represents the different varieties of sound, and the 
latter those of meanings. 

In considering the relation between sabda and artha, the 
question that naturally rises in one's mind Is how the sound 
uttered by us for the purpose of denoting some object turns 
out so powerful a symbol as to convey exactly the same sense 
to others. The question may also be put in a different form '. 
why does a man understand nothing but a pot, whenever he 
hears the sound ghata? The answer offered by the Tantras 
In course of showing the significance of the mantras Is cal- 
culated to throw some light on the solution of the problem. 
The efficiency of mantras (as are composed of words^and 
matrika-varnas) constitutes an important and cardinal teach- 
ing of the Tantras. 

Everything has a particular name or samjna, whereby 
it is distinguished from the rest. There is a natural connec- 
tion between a name and the object so named. A thing or a 
person has an Inseparable relationship with its or his name. 
No other than the person, for instance, who has got that name, • 
Harl is likely to respond, whenever the same Is uttered. This 
will go to show the nature of kinship between the two. Naman 
and namin (name and the person named) are closely related 
with each other. The later school of Valshnavism had laid 
supreme stress on the Importance of naman (or blja-mantra). 
making the tievata and his name altogether coincident or 
identical- Some have gone so far as to eulogise naman as 
of greater efficiency than the deity himself. The Tantras 
have also subscribed to the same view by identifying a 
mantra with its presiding deity (mantradhisthatr-devata). In 
the Tantrik texts, no difference has been made between a 
mantra or bija, and the devata that it represents In a mystical 
way. The relation which a -mantra bears to its deity is the 



same as vacaka-vacya, i.e. a particular deity Is always denoted 
by a particular bija-mantra. The mantras are not lifeless, and 
meaningless syllables ; but they are full of potentiality. Every 
one of them, as the Tantras enjoin, is the living symbol of a 
deity and an inexhaustible source of power. 

Inseparable is the relation in which speech and thought 
nave mingled together. This undivided character of sabda 
and artha comes to one's comprehension only In a stage of 
higher spiritual cultivation, when all forms of dualism dis- 
appear or merge into an undivided entity. Pure conscious- 
ness, in the terms of theological interpretation, presents 
Itself to man in two different modes of internal and externa) 
experience. This is why it has been said that sabda 
and artha are but different aspects of one and the same 
thing (Vakyapadlya. 2. 31). When sabda and artha arc 
reduced to their ultimate nature, the high walls of conven- 
tion creating such differentiation break down to pieces. 
Bhartrhari has, on the basis of this deep-rooted spiritual 
conviction, postulated a peculiar doctrine of evolution, which 
sought to explain the whole phenomenal universe as a trans- 
formation or vlvarta of sabda-brahman, or what is called 
Logos in Christian theology. 

All these will indicate that there is a subsisting relation 
between the sign and the object so signified, in some shape 
or other. The existence of this relation, whether natural or 
conventional, has been clearly brought out by Indian teachers 
and grammarians. Bhartrhari in Vakyapadiya I, has 
emphatically asserted that there is a relation between a word 
and its meaning- Helaraja by writing, Swabhavatah eva 
niruho na tu purusena nlvesita ityartha ,has again emphasized 
this standpoint. The same position has been strengthened 
further when he speaks of this relation as fixed by nature. 
The existence of a connection is sufficiently borne out by the 
very nature of a word and its meaning. 

The subsisting relation between word and its meaning 
is dominant through the first three stages of evolution of 
sound. It is at the stage of Valkhari. that there is for the 
first time, a dissociation of sound and sense. Uptiil this 
stage, sound and sense are inextricably mixed up. But 
beyond this stage, sound and sense arc distinct, and separate. 
It is to be noted that the diverse senses, attached to the word, 
Rasa, must have been put on it after the Vaikhari stage. 



When Rasa is defined as "swdya-madhura ", Rasa Is 

obviously looked at as yet undivided into separate Ideas in 
the Vaikhari stage. It thinks of one of the three stages, para, 
pasyantl and madhyama .where sound and sense are still 
undistinguished. 

People who cannot look beyond the Vaikhari stage, are 
led to believe that there is no co-ordination between sound 
and sense. But those others, who can look Into madhyama, 
or pasyanti or para, should know that sound and sense are 
eternally wedded together; and that if the ancient writers had 
used the word rasa with reference to both alamkara and 
ayurveda, it showed unmistakably that the speculations in 
these two branches must have been of an allied nature, and 
that one must have been influenced by the other. 



CHAPTER II 

Sense-knowledge and Aesthetic Experience, In Indian 
Analysis. Role of Vlbhavas in Bharata's Rasa-Sutra 

It has been very little noticed that Bharata's Rasa-Sutra 
vlbhava-anubhava-vyabhlcharl-samyogena rasanishpatti pre- 
supposes an awareness of the earlier speculations on the 
nature of sense-knowledge in Abhidhamma philosophy, 
as also in the earlier and later speculations of the Samkhya- 
The Abhidhamma philosophy in analysing consciousness, re- 
cognises in it a complex of various psychic factors, called 
Cetasika. The most simple ones are the Cakkhu-Vinnana 
(eye-consciousness), Sota-Vlnnana (ear-consciousness), Ghana- 
Vlnnana (nose-consciousness), Jtvha-Vinnana (tongue-cons- 
ciousness), and Kaya-Vinnana (touch-consciousness). They 
are pure sensations, unalloyed with any reflection over the 
object. But if they are examined more closely, they are 
found to consist of as many as seven factors in them, namely, 
(1) Phassa (contact of the subject with the object), (2) Vedana 
(the feeling of the subject that it has been affected by the 
object), (3) Sanna (marking the object), (4) Cetana (volition, 
inclining towards the object), (5) Ekaggata (concentrating 
towards the object), (6) Jlvitindriya (psychic life) and 
(7) Manasikara (attending to the object). 

Phassa is the "contact" of the subject with the object, 
which may be either material or ideational. There can be 
no consciousness without this primary factor. This "phassa" 
corresponds to the apprehension of vlbhava in Bharata's Rasa- 
analysis, or the lndriya-indrlyartha-samyoga in the analysis of 
the Samkhya. 

Vedana is the feeling of the subject that it has been 
affected either pleasantly, painfully or neutrally: and it is 
essentially found In all consciousness. This would corres- 
pond to anubhava in Rasa-analysis. 

Sanna is "marking the appearance of the object" that 
makes it possible to recognise a thing. As it marks only 
the surface-appearance, without going Into its intrinsic 
nature, it is very often deceptive, as in the case of an illusion. 
Cetana is the "motiveless inclination" of the subject towards 
the object when a Phassa has already taken place. In the 



moral or immoral types of consciousness (kusala or akusala 
vipaka cltta), this factor is called "karma", either of the 
mind, or the speech, or the action. 

Ekaggata is concentrating upon an object; it varies In 
strength in different moments of consciousness. In Pancad- 
varavajjna or in Cakkhu-vinnana, it Is very feeble, but In the 
Jhana, It Is fully steady. It appears that the Abhldhamma 
analysis from Sanna to Ekaggata takes a different course, 
leaning more towards knowledge (Jnana) than towards pure 
aesthetic cognition (bodha or pratiti). But a closer analysis 
would reveal that Jnana and bodha are two facets of the same 
reality. 

The Abhldhamma in analysing the objects of conscious- 
ness* 1 (Bk- I. Ch. III. Sec. 5. XIX) notes how consciousness 
is the relation that the subject has with the object, either of 
a material or Ideational nature. It cannot be thought to have 
an Independent existence of its own. "There are six kinds 
of the 'object' of consciousness, namely— (1) visible, 
(2) audible, (3) odorous, (4) sapid, (5) tactual and (6) idea- 
tional. The Abhldhamma divides ideational objects again, 
into six kinds. These six "objects" of consciousness arise 
through the six doors. "Visible form alone Is the object of 
all the types of consciousness, arising through the eye-door. 
It should necessarily be presentatlve. In the same manner, 
sound is the object of all the types of consciousness, arising 
through the ear-door; smell of all these arising through the 
nose-door; taste of all these arising through the tongue-door: 
and touch of all those arising through the touch-door. All 
of them must necessarily be presentatlve." (Ibid. XXLa). 

"Form is the only object of eye-consciousness. Similarly, 
sound, smell, taste and touch are respectively the only 
objects of ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue- 
consciousness and touch-consciousness" (Bk. I. Ch. III. 
Sec. 5. XXlla). "The types of Pancadwaravajjana arise on 
all the five objects of senses, viz., form, sound, smell, taste 
and touch" (Ibid. XX 11 b). 

The objects of consciousness are called "alambana", a 
term which Bharata also uses in describing objects of sense- 
experience. This is alambana vibhava. The Abhldhamma 
Is not content with an analysis of the the objects of aesthetic 
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experience. It also discusses the organs or lndrlyas, which are 
six In number. These are (1) eye, (2) ear, (3) nose, (4) tongue, 
(5) skin and (6) heart. The Abhldhamma goes on further, 
and finds the presence of all the six organs In the Kama-world 
"Nose, tongue and skin, these three organs, do not exist In 
the Rupa world. In the Arupa-world, there are no organs 
at all" (Bk. I. Ch. III. Sec. 6. XXIV). The Abhldhamma thus 
distinguishes between sensations of eye and ear, which belong 
to Rupa-loka. In Arupa-loka cognition exists by Itself, 
Independent of the six organs. 

Some of the fundamental conceptions of the Abhldham- 
mlsts together with the manner of argument advanced by them 
to establish their validity closely follow those of the particular 
school of Samkhya represented In the Yoga-Sutra and 
specially, in its Bhasya'. It should be noted that Bharata's 
Rasa-speculations are deeply Indebted to Patanjala tradition 
(Ch. VI). It is needless here to enter into an examination 
of the gunas of the Samkhya and the dhammas of the Abhi- 
dhammlsts, which constitute the basic conceptions of their 
respective systems. 1 It is of more immediate Interest to note 
here that the Patanjala analysis of sense-knowledge follows 
the Abhldhamma position. The study of Panca-Dwaravajjana 
is very close to the Patanjala analysis of indrlya-lndriyartha- 
samyoga. The Abhldhamma writes, "Form Is the only object 
of eye-consciousness; similarly, sound, smell, taste and touch 
are respectively the only objects of ear-consciousness, nose- 
consciousness, tongue-consciousness and touch-consciousness 
(Bk. I. Ch. III. 5. xxll a). "The types of Panca-DvaravaJ- 
jana and Sampatlcchana consciousness arise on all the ttve 
objects of senses, viz. form, sound, smell, taste and toucn 
(Ibid, xxii.b.). Panca-Dvaravajjana and the two Sampa Ic- 
chana, these three types of consciousness, are together ca lied 
Manodhatuttlka or the "triple mind-element . They arise 
on all the five objects of sense.** ...,.„„„,,. 

The seat of the Ave lndrlyas Is according -U ^f h d ™ 
analysis, the heart and not the brain. In Bk I- Ch. III. bee. o. 
xxv.b, the Abhldhamma writes, "Mano-dhatu (^P^ «*£ 
tlon) I.e. the two Sampatlcchana and the Panca-DvaravaJJana 

wii_Pror Stcherbatsky. 

'Central Conception of Buddhism. Ch. xjtn rl khya __ ibid. I.H Q. 

* Dharcnas of the Buddhists and the Gunas of uw 

Vol. X. pp. 737-60. K , K-asyapa (Nalanda. 19' 'J 

* Abhldhamma Philosophy. Bk. I. Ch. III. Sec. 5.— J- * 



consciousness, arise depending on the heart-organ". Caraka, 
in exact agreement with the Abbidhamma position, recognises 
the hrdaya as the seat of all forms of consciousness . Caraka 
writes, 

jrfs d^jwsTRsiM «trR cRt <ra fv*rar. n 

act MWfloW ?3Ft <T3 'StWKfog: I . 

jKd Jig?!f?g <twi$*" ftftiiRifi II 

(Sutra-Sthanam 30.2) 

The body consisting of the six limbs, (2) knowledge, (3-7) 
the five senses and the Ave objects of the senses, (8) the 
soul as Invested with attributes, (9) the mind, and (10) the 
thoughts are all seated in the hrdaya. Caraka in Siddhl- 
sthanam (9.3) again writes, g^ (rf5 SSiq'I 1 '!: m u fl<JI-u Tfl- 
3fe3dHI Jtgppft tWHIIHW 55 yfdftSdTPl 1 RKtuFjWllH 

In the hrdaya are seated the (1) ten dhamanis and (2) prana, 
(3) udana vayus, (4) mind, (5) intelligence, and (6-10) the 
five mahabhootas. Just as the rays of the sun are being 
supported by the sun, similarly the sense of perception 
and channels of the senses and life are also being supported 
by the heart." Cakrapani, commenting on the five maha- 
bhootas mentioned In this passage, says that the bhootas 
mean the five objects or indriyartha of the five senses of 
perception. These are (1) kshltl. I.e. carrier of smell, and 
(2) apabhoota, i.e. carrier of taste, (3) teja bhoota ; i.e. 
carrier of form, (4) vayu bhoota, i.e. carrier of touch and 
(5) akasa bhoota. I.e. carrier of sound. Caraka by singling 
out prana and udana as the two vayus seated in the hrdaya, 
emphasizes the sensory functions of the heart. These breaths 
are briefly described in the Yoga-bhasya ; and to a greater 
length In the Tattva-Valsaradl (Yoga-sutra III. 39). Of these, 
prana is located within the heart. But It extends upto the 
mouth and the nose through which the air Is drawn and 
then expelled from the lungs. 



Caraka refers to all five lndrlyas or senses as the seat of 
Prana Vayu. 

p?Fi snro SWc-*uriu)siilg : nRm: i 
GjfrWigiirc-'a i ugKi IS w ^ ii ro 

(Cikitsa-sthanam. 28.4) 
Vagbhata in Astanga-hrdaya writes, 

TO +tJtk1 5f|[-55JIfeT-(^^ I 

(Sutra-sthanam. 12) 

Caraka speaks of touch, hearing, taste, sight and smell 
as all objects of ahara; these are all functions of the heart. 
In Susruta also, the hrdaya is said to be the primary seat of 
consciousness in animated beings. Sleep overcomes a man 
whenever the hrdaya is enveloped In the illusive eflects of 
tamas". (Sarlra-sthanam. 4.35). Susruta writes once again, 
"The hrdaya is the seat of intellect and mind" (Sarlra- 
sthanam. 3.18). Caraka discusses how Vayu, which Is seated 
in the heart, when afflicted, aggravates the doses. (Nidana- 
sthanam 7.3). "Gaining control of the hrdaya, it then 
obstructs the channels through which the mind operates, thus 
begetting insanity". It is needless to emphasize the part 
played by Vayu in all kinds of sense-knowledge. Caraka 
writes, 

wjqgfe ^TawTdr sffifanrj 

(Cikitsa-sthanam 2S.2) 
The Prasna-Upanishad writes of prana-vayu : Slgiraaff 
*nmm fiHWfcHWW" ! ftSTWrtft; the prana divides 
Itself into five ; and thus maintains the body. Again, it Is 
said am ftHRfeNw or the prana in its activities, 
sustains life. The Upanishads emphasize that by prana is 
meant the power by which ahara or sensuous impressions 
are taken in, and turned into flesh and Moo d. The 
Mahabharata in Aswa-medha. 17, writes, sftftfira R«iiiiRi 
5r=5Wt#l 5I^K I §*l ^ ft*™® W™- WglWHTO. I 



The prana which always gathers ahara, is at the root. of 
of all knowledge- In the Santi-parvan. 185, it Is 'said, 
^STCSslTHft SWTSrflfaiT: I The P rana and other Vayus 
impel the nadis to carry the rasa of anna or ahara. In 
Aswamedha. 19, the different activities of the prana arc 
clearly indicated. 

& mi awfit Snfto 3si *&■■ !! 

w^Rtrft ?stft 5RKrf5i sKtftroji 
W=% crs'*rR?!i ^a'fi % fj 5OT, 1 

Food or anna when taken in. Is turned Into rasa, and 
from rasa is developed first of all, blood. Anna sustains flesh 
(mamsa), bones (asthi), fat (meda) and nerves (snayu). 
The strengthening of body, and maintenance of the 
growth of a growing body, the separation of inert 
matter and its throwing away, all these are the results 
of the activities of prana. This prana which gathers all sense- 
impressions, is seated in the hrdaya, so that the hrdaya itself 
Is activated in search of new aharas. This again is exactly 
the position held in Caraka's Sutra-sthanam. 28. 2. Caraka 
writes: ijarf^ ?<ngrc ^OTS^t^i^eftjf^ii^sjflvjiffa 
tra'PsSSKlf"! timiWI<W*Mft I ' u > All these are the results 
of ahara, gathered by hrdaya- 

Vayu acts as the mediator between indriya and 
indriyartha. In any kind of sense-knowledge, the indriya and 
the indriyartha must come together. Caraka says that in the 
absence of Vedana (arising out of sense-knowledge), the soul 
attains its purest self. 

tpF- 5RTRfl ISIrTr #fe?f W^rlT II (12) 

(Sarira-sthanam 1.2) 
But this detached, perfectly pure soul enters human body, 
when it comes in contact with manas. Caraka writes. 



(Sarira-sthanam 1.4) 

This raanas by impregnating the cetana-dhatu, activates 
the soul. This raanas is of the nature of Sakti. Caraka and 
Bharata are agreed on the important role of manas in Rasa 
enjoyment.*' Caraka is perfectly clear how knowledge on 
the part of the detached cetana-dhatu is made possible by the 
intervention of raanas. Caraka goes on: 

qi(?r w tft ftasi wm ^ trtiriii 

' »tatT, Jppifeirafaf qgsft t JOT TqHi: I 

aiitAFsiWHtjsiW^r ofM* ii 
^PsMH-ilFrfai fNira, $m> «rcuj 

^P<ttl(d#: §fW ^ifii: gWiff: II Of) 

(Sarira-sthanam. 1.10) 

This rasi-purusa is one, who enjoys sights and sounds, 
and takes in all kinds of_ sense-impressions. In Sarira- 
sthanam. 1. 14, Caraka describes the character of this rasi 
purusa, who has likes and dislikes, strong preferences and 
equally strong avoidances. He is, as Caraka says, tj^tfi 
■Ufatial^ 'fttWS'Wtf^ I Caraka emphasizes that the • 

soul, which is a-cetana, is activated by manas. 

sr%pi fcqraa ■H-ttiwfen q*i 

ftppi iprar aw flfer^f tWi: fen: n < 15 > 

(Sarira-sthanam 1.20) 

The tenets and doctrines of Samkhya referred to In 
Caraka as also in the Yoga-Bhasya, do not always correspond 



■ For a detailed analysis of the part played by mana3 or visuddha-satlva 
In Rasa enjoycent, see Chs. IV and v. 



to those oi Iswarakrishna. From a careful study of these 
texts, it Is found that the Yoga-bhasya follows the Varsaganya 
school of Samkhya, and specially that of Vlndhyavasln. This 
can be noticed from the fact that the author of the Bhasya in 
support of his statements, occasionally quotes fragments from 
the works of Varsaganya and his followers. 

It Is of great Interest to note Bharata's analysis of 
lndrlya-lndriyatha in support of the contention that Bharata 
is following the Patanjala tradition of the Samkhya. Bharata 
writes, 

5ic^Wa , 5 ; Pi : g i 5FiiBiH3qqi 

tfxiHifttaisifai irai sf^j^Trfe i 

5fe!iT!lf: WFR?I I^tI S^lR* I 

=1 %f% srw f+fafe 1 ^ tfmnira>uU 87 > 

55& 5155 rWT ^ W5I 1=9 fffl ^1 

(G.O.S. Vol. HI) 

All forms of sense-knowledge are included: and Bharata holds 
that indrlya and indriyartha must be brought together for any 
kind of cognition. Bharata holds further that sense-percep- 
tion, which lies at the root of all Rasa-enjoyment, in only 
possible for one who is "Samanassa", a term, he uses once 
again in Natya-Sastra, Ch. VI in describing Rasa-realisation 
(See Ch. IV). Bharata uses a synonymn of Samanassa in 
sloka 90, quoted above; it is #TJ5!J i All forms of sense-know- 
ledge are ahara (See Ch. II. Part II); and such ahara is for 
Samanassa. If one is not Samanassa or amana (sloka. 87), 
meaning not favourably disposed to knowledge brought Jn 
by the senses, then there cannot be any Rasa-realisation. 
The Abhinava-Bharati explains WHH in a similar way. 
Abhinava writes (III. p. 183-4) 4H«W|i|ufl 3 an?fH Sialyl- 
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w^sii) Jim: ww §fiw i ?rfts5% g frsisnM srcs qw ' 

S-ffffWT/^ »mi^?T*rgifo i (17) 

Abhinava recognises" that Bharata's concept of manas is 
closer to Vindhyavasin. This admission at once affiliate 
Bharata's Rasa-speculations to Patanjala tradition, and 
Caraka: for it has already been noticed that philosophically 
speaking, Patanjala and Vindhyavasin belong to the same 
traditton of the Samkhya. 

Caraka's analysis of how a-cetana or nirvlkara-atma is 
activated by the intervention of manas, has deeply Influenced 
Bharata's Rasa-speculations, as also the speculations of 
Abhinavagupta. The shinlng-forth or sphurana of the soul 

(would have been unvaried, and hence imperceptible, if there 
had not been the play of Saktl (vide Ch. I). Sakti helps the 
soul to shi ne forth as a many.-splendoured thing. The manasi 
Is this ciFsaHlTwhlch makes possible the enjoyment of Rasa. ' 
The Samkhya recognises two different functions of indriyas. 
These are (1) perception, and (2) action. The first group 
constitutes what are called Jnanendrlya. Eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and skin are the Ave organs of perception, and form, 
sound, smell, taste and touch are their objects respectively. 
All objects are perceived by organs of perception. Tongue, 
- hand, leg, anus and penis are the Ave organs of action, and 
their objects are speech, reception, motion, excretion and 
pleasure respectively. By these two sets of Indriyas, 
Jnanendrlya and karmendriya, all actions are performed (vide 
Introduction. IV). 

Besides these ten indriyas, there exists one more indriya, 
which is called the mind. The mind is not only the eleventh 
indriya ; It is the regulator and the principal of the other 
indriyas. Other indriyas, particularly organs of perception, 
are inactive without the mind. Eye is an organ of perception: 
Its function is vision and Its object Is form. If the form of 
any external object appears before thij sight (what the 
Abhldhamma calls "phassa"), it Is received by the eyes, the 
organ of perception. But if that object is not received by 
the mind, no knowledge of that object is possible; in other 
words, the object is not visible. This _shows_ that objects are 
not really seen with eyes; these are seen with the mind. Mind 



a For a clear expedition of Abhlnavag-upWs concept or manas or Baku 
eaa Ch. V. 
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Is the real organ of sense. The eye only receives the 
external form. The ear only receives the sound: the nose only 
the smell, the tongue the taste, and the skin only 
the touch of an object. But the knowledge of form, 
sound, smell, taste and touch is only Imparted through 
the mediation of mind. The mind is thus really an organ 
of preceptlon. Again, the five organs of action 
(Karmendriya) also are Inactive without the mind. The 
inspiration of their activity comes from the mind. Thus mind 
is simultaneously the organ of perception and of action. 
Susruta says ; "Mind is hoth the organ of perception and of 
action" iPWli^q* ?H: (Sarira-sthanam 1.4). 

None of the organs of perception and action can per- 
form its function without depending upon the mind. An organ 
to which the mind Is attached, becomes active. Caraka says: 
5R:t^Wl u fi(-ty)l u *fil£ u M*)lffH 13Pa (Sutra-sthanam. 8.4). "The^ 
senses become capable of seizing their respective I 
objects only when they are led by the mind". It appears 
from an analysis of the ancient medical literature that hrdaya 
is the chief instrument in all kinds of sense-Impressions. But 
hrdaya being only an organ, must be activated by something, 
which is of the nature of energy. This energy Is supplied by 
manas, which is seated in the hrdaya- Hrdaya is pressed into 
activity by the likes and dislikes of the manas. 

There are innumerable passages In Caraka, Susruta and 
Bhela, where the seat of mind has been identified with hrdaya. 
This is very appropriate, because while mind being Wlc*f-p 
Is karta, the hrdaya is Its karana; and the two always go 
together. Susruta in Sarira-sthanam, 3.18 writes §?q ••• 
fS'WSa WI-WH —the hrdaya is the seat of intellect and 
mind. In Sutra-sthanam, 30.2. Caraka writes, 

«i?Tf ^ ■tfyMdRii-dJi ?fefr?!ra^ 

The soul as invested with attributes, the mind and thoughts 
are established in the hrdaya. Bhela in Cikitsa-sthanam. 
ch. 8, p. 149, writes 

*5TC°i "tw'&M fire' £<y«lfJ5MHJ 

fonHWriW'M fire' wVlWM .H » 8 » 

"Mind, the reason of all sorts of Intellect, is situated in 



the hrdaya. Mind Is only the cause of all actions". Bhela 
writes once again, 

TOd i rJHH i fe m. i g(? stfkrtft to gfe ^"Psw. h (20) 

(Ch. 5 p. 294) 

"Mind Is situated between the skull and the palate. 
Mind, Intellect and all senses exist In the hrdaya". Bhela 
uses the word citta In both citations as synonymous with 
raanas. The Kasyapa-samhlta similarly writes, 

w&ft. tfsra^r 'wjrffa tdprrrj 
sfeqrftr^rc^T •• ••fgcR 11 < 21 > ■ 

(Phakha Ch. 6) 

"Mind along with the organs of senses, originates from 
the hrdaya of living beings". 

The foregoing analysis of the seat of manas must have 
made it clear what a great part Is played by both manas and 
hrdaya in all aesthetic experience. Though the two function 
jointly. It appears that the earlier writers, like Bharata and 
the early systems of philosophy, like the Abhidhamma, prefer 
manas. and the later Alamkarikas would have hrdaya subs- 
tituted for manas. Bharata repeatedly says that Rasa- 
realisation is always of one who is su ™" nasa ' *f n jf 
Abhldhamma philosophy sharply distinguishes ™* 5a 
from dumanassa. But later Alamkarikas turn away rom 
manas and emphasize the role of hrdaya. But this Is a 
distinction wZut a difference. All later Alamkarikas ho 
that Rasa-realisation is of ' the Sah rday.. Ab h U£WW» 
writes of Rasa-realistion as hrdaya-sambada (Abhmava 

r^ V01 ' l^a 92 -Lr g m ^reb P y te S grit ££ 
In aesthetic analyses. 



^ intact of indriya with indriyartha, comprehending 
all uS rSe-knowledge, Is ahara. .n Sec. 1. the organs 

9 (OP 179) 



and their instruments used in all such aharas, have been 
discussed. Caraka in Sutra-sthanam. 28. 5, Includes under 
ahara, sahda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandha. Caraka takes 
over the speculations ot Samkhya, which again are very close 
to panca-dvara-vinnana of Abhldhamma philosophy. He says 
further that health Is the result of proper ahara, Just as disease 
arises out of improper and unsuitable ahara. Caraka writes, 

Wholesome food thus contributes to health. Again the body 
ordeha being the result of ahara, the careful man should 
select proper diet. 

=i xmraifi RsiHKigKi^iWH 1 

"ft?! 1gOT?iftl£t?l §llgK«WR: 11 (23) 

(Caraka Sutras 28.22) 

Caraka lays very great emphasis on ahara- He writes 
that diseases are all the outcome of unsuitable diet. Caraka 
writes: _ 

(Sutra 28.25) 

Everything Is rooted in ahara; and diseases are the result 
of ahara. These, in their turn, give rise to pleasure and pain. 
Caraka says further, as he analyses the causes of diseases: 

fW\ 5W?t mfe I (Sutra. 28.3). !s He holds that contact with 
unsuitable sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandha along with 
changes ot seasons and parlnam, may be the cause of diseases 
(Sutra. 28.5). In Sutra-sthanam, 28.3. Caraka says that Rasa 
is rooted in ahara. 3||gKijri|«rf ^s: I 

It appears from the foregoing analyses that disease and 
health are both dependent on ahara. Caraka writes, if for any 
reason there Is an increase or decay of Rasa in the body, 
the remedy Is to diminish or augment the Rasa by appropriate 
ahara; and thus to reach a balance between all these different 
Rasas. The principle of achieving a balance through the 



opposites applies equally to the kltta part of the body (See 
Ch. X). 

OT«iy^MWi|ritKlt!ira ffctt *BHT%I < 2S ) 
(Sutra. 28.3). It will be seen how achievement of balance 
(See Ch. X) through the union of opposites (See Ch. IX), is 
at the root of Rasa-realisatton. It is important to note here 
that ahara helps in the achievement of this balance between 
different sarira and manasa Rasas- 

The Abhldhamma philosophy which is close to Samkhya 
speculations also recognises the object-subject relation, or 
Arammana-paccaya. This object-subject relation in orthodox 
Samkhya, becomes the concept of ahara.* 7 Arammana in the 
Abhldhamma philosophy means the "object" of cognition. 
Arammana-paccaya Is therefore a kind of relation. In which 
the paccaya-Dhamma Is an "object" of the Paccayuppana, 
which must necessarily be a type of consciousness or a psychic 
factor. All the types of consciousness, all the psychic factors, 
all kinds of material qualities, and all the concepts may come 
as the Paccaya-Dhamma in this relation. In other words, all 
these may be the objects of cognition. 

There is, in fact, not a single thing which does not be- 
come an Arammana of consciousness and the psychic factors. 
Thus it may be of six kinds, namely, visible Arammana, 
audible Arammana, odorous Arammana, sapid Arammana, 
tangible Arammana, and cognisable Arammana. These are 
the six kinds of the "objects" of consciousness (Abhidhmma 
Philosophy vol. 1, Bk. I, ch. III. 5, XIX). All these are 
alambana. Bharata's discussion of alambana vlbhava takes 
note of the first two objects of cognition: for the objects of 
kavya and rupaka are sravya and drsya. Bharata's exclusion 
of odorous Arammana, sapid Arammana and tangible Aram- 
mana is explained by the fact that these organs do not exist 
in the Rupa world. These belong to the world of Kama 
(Abhldhamma Philosophy, vol. I. Bk. I. Ch. III. 6 XXIV). 

In Bharata's Rasa-analysis, attention should then be 
confined to visible Arammana, and audible Arammana. These 

mT might be at Interest to note that the ivot-d "aesthetics- comes Iron) a 
Oreek root, g » 0(tu meanlnE "to eat". RusUn tal.es the nord aesthe- 
tics to mean simple sensuous Impressions, without any super-lmposltlon 

or thought 



two belong to the world of Rupa. But Rupa (matter) means 
the whole aggregate of material qualities, while Nama (sensa- 
tions) includes the four psychic aggregates (Vcdana, Sanna, 
Samkhara, and Vinnana), and Nlbbana. A man's good and 
bad activities (Sankhara) of one life determine the type of his 
birth, his mental disposition, and all his resultant conscious- 
ness (vipaka) in the next (i.e. his vinnana). This gives rise 
to the mental and the physical states (Nama-Rupa) in his new 
life, according to its own nature. Depending on these, he gets 
the six Ayatana, namely eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind 
(Salayatana). Depending on the six Ayatana, he gets a contact 
(Phassa) with the object of cognition. Contact means feeling 
(Vedana). Feeling gives- rise to craving (tanha), and that to 
grasping (upadana), which keeps on the process of life 
(bhava). 

Bhava thus comes a long way after Phassa, or ahara. 
Without phassa, there cannot be any vcdana ; then no Tanha, 
then no upadana; then no Bhava, then no Jati, then no Jara- 
Marana-Soka-Parideva-Dukkha-Domanassa-payasa. This Is 
Nibbana, the cessation of all evils. 

Phassa with visible Arammana and audible Arammana 
(Vibhava) gives rise, according to Abhidhamma analysis, to 
Vedana (feeling). This vcdana in its turn, gives rise to 
Tanha (craving) and Upadana (grasping). This sets into 
motion Bhava, which is characterised by tanha and upadana. 
Tanha is characterised by Rajas, as upadana is by Tamas. 
So Bhava or the struggle and process of life, is also 
characterised by these two qualities. 

The Abhidhamma analysis ot bhava or the rise of the 
processes of life is very close to the Patanjala analysis of 
it. Caraka In Sutra-sthanam. 25. 13, writes, 

£[trpfa KnqfoqnJt^ ftftqH, ■ttqJU^d, II < 27 > 
Just as the unbalance of certain bhavas (atman. manas, 
Rasa, Saddhatu, parents. Karma, Swabhava. Prajapati and 
Kala) gives rise to man, so also the unbalance of these 
bhavas, gives rise to diseases. At the question of what 
contributes to the development of purusa and of diseases, 
Atreya replied proper diet sustains the development of the 
purusa, just as improper food aggravates disease. (Sutra. 



25. 14). Atreya In discussing the question says that 

proper food restores the bodily balance. ^M l gKulldHfilfa 

OTl^?^^qT^Wtd1«l^ld,ftwf^^#Fftr^f|Hftfel I 2 " 
(Sutra. 25. 16). 

This applies equally to the restoration of the balance of 
Samana dhatu. as also to the balance of Visama dhatu. 
Diseases arising out of eR?r?Rtf5sqisi-?i4liT, are rooted 
in ahara ; Caraka says, ^TTCxngR finrar: < 25 > (Sutra. 28. 15). 
So also bodies are dependent on, and spring out 
of ahara— tgt 5TIJX ?FW: I <M (Sutra. 28. 12). It appears 
that disease and body in Caraka belong to the same category 
as "bhava" in Yoga-sutra. The Yoga-sutra writes, 
TOrWt fttgaffeJTRTfi; I (I. 19). The word "bhava" 

has been variously explained. Vacaspati Misra explains 
"bhava" as avidya or ignorance. Bhojaraja explains it as 
Samsara or creation. The ancient literature of the 
Buddhists writes, "bhava-paccaya Jati", or the determining 
cause of life is this relation with bhava. So the cause of 
birth, rooted in ignorance, is "bhava". This is very similar 
to the Abhidhamma concept of bhava as giving rise to the 
processes of life. 

Bharata's concept of "bhava" seems to have been 
deeply influenced by Abhidhamma speculations, as also by 
Patanjala analysis. Bharata explains "bhava" as."bhava- 
yantiti bhavah". Again 3^=a# »n? JfiWT. IT? B^Tcf I 
(VTI. 2 Banaras ed.). Anything' which comes into being is 
"bhava". This is also the connotation of "bhava" in Abhi- 
dhamma system. Bharata recognises several types of 
"bhava" in order of their appearance. 

The nature of bhava, which is tinged with Rajas and 
Tamas, and its purification leading to the emergence of 
Rasa, are to be discussed in fuller detail in Chs. X and XI. 
It is to be clearly recognised that bhava arises out of ahara, 
or contact with outside world. This concept of ahara along 
with the analysis of purification, form the common basis of 
Abhidhamma system, Patanjala philosophy, and Bharata. 
The common basis of the speculations of Ayurveda and 
Bharata may be further worked out. It should be noticed 
that this basis is the Samkhya system, and the concept of 
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three gunas. There is pralaya when the gunas are balanced ; 
creation is the result of the gunas in an unbalanced 
state. All things are divided in Samkhya analysis into 
three categories, Sattvic, Rajasic and Tamasic. Sarira 
(body), indriyas (senses), visaya (objects) arc similarly 
divided Into these categories, on account of this difference 
in constituents, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The predomi- 
nantly Sattvic purusa prefers Sattvic objects and rejects 
Rajasa and Tamasa objects. Similarly, the predominantly 
Rajasa purusa prefers Rajasa objects, and rejects Sattvic 
and Tamasa things. So it is the case with the preferences 
and avoidances of a predominantly Tamasa man. The predo- 
minantly Sattvic objects are thus naturally dear to the 
Sattvic purusa ; so Rajasa and Tamasa objects arc naturally 
dear to Rajasic and Tamasic purusas. The Bhagavad-Glta 
in Ch. 18 discusses this question. The Gita also looks at 
ahara as threefold, or Sattvic, Rajasic and Tamasic. Ahara 
means here aharana or gathering. Whatever the indriyas 
gather is known as ahara. The gathering of visual impres- 
sion by the eye, of the audible impression by the car, or of 
the taste impression by tongue, all these are different forms 
of ahara. The predominantly Sattvic purusa would thus 
prefer Sattvic ahara. This preference is because of the 
peculiar constitution of the citta of a particular purusa. 
Citta-sattva is naturally of a Sattvic nature, though at the 
same time, it is charged with Rajas and Tamas. So the 
preference of Rajas ahara by a Rajasa purusa, and the pre- 
ference of Tamas ahara by a Tamasa purusa, are explained. 
All ahara nourishes citta-sattva. But ahara not merely 
nourishes citta-sattva ; it nourishes the body, and the 
Indriyas as well. The body and the indriyas are satisfied 
with all such aharas ; and with the satisfaction of the body, 
the soul is also set at rest. The importance of the mainte- 
nance of health occupy a very large place in all religious 
practices. The medical literature of the Hindus does not 
look at the maintenance of health as an end In Itself. Caraka 
in Sutrasthanam. Ch. 11. discusses the three coveted ends 
of life. These are (1) Pranal-sana, (2) Dhanal-sana, and 
(3) Paralokai-sana. These three arc interdependent. While 
the subject-matter of medicine Is the maintenance of life or 
Prana, the analysis of bhavas and rasas properly speaking, 
comes under the third. The concepts of bhava (Sec Chs. 11 



and XI), vasana and sthayl-bhava (See Chs. VI and XI) and 
of rasa (See Ch. IX) would be unintelligible to those, who 
do not believe In Paralokal-sana. In discussing pranai- 
sana, Caraka has to discuss rtu-charyya and dina-charyya 
(Sutra-sthanam. Chs. VI, VII). Susruta devotes one chapter 
(Sutra-sthanam. Ch. VI) to the discussion of rtu-charyya. 
Rtu-charyya and dina-charyya by maintaining the health of 
the body, will help regain mental balance. The chapters 
on Sadacara (Amrlta-Karana-VIsranti Ch. 18), and Rtu- 
charyya (Ibid. Ch. 19) in the Ananda-Kandam (Tanjore 
Saraswatl Mahal Series) should be consulted." It explains 
how sweet, acid and other physiological Rasas by nourish- 
ing the body and senses, contribute to the development of 
the cltta-sattva, as sringara and karuna and other mental 
Rasas by nourishing the citta-sattva, also maintain the 
balanced health of the body. This Is quite appropriate, for 
the early Samkhya and the Buddhist analyses equally recog- 
nise how body and mind are dependent on each other. This 
is evident from Caraka, as also from the Abhldhamma 
analysis. Caraka In Sarlra-sthanam. 4. 16, writes, Sattvamca 
Sarlramanu-bldheeyate, Sarlramca Sattvam. The Abhl- 
dhamma philosophy recognises the same position in its 
concept of nama-rupa. 

Bharata's Rasa-sutra, vibhava-anubhava-vyabhicharl- 
samyogena Rasa-nishpattl would assume the following form, 
when looked at from the standpoint of Samkhya analysis. 

Vyabhicharibhava (physical manifestation) 

Indriyartha Indriya Manas Buddhi Atman. 

Vibhava Anubhava (mental manifestation) 

It should be noted that this pattern applies equally to Sarira 
Rasa as also to Manasa rasa. The indriyartha In the case 
of poetry and drama, assumes diverse forms of sight and 
sound. The indriyartha In the case of cooking (an analogy 
of which Bharata is very fond) is one of the six Rasas. Both 
arc forms of ahara. The Indriya obviously differs In the 
two cases ; in the first case, these are eye and ear. In the 

rSTTm^^o ot body In Yoga. Tantra and In the »P«»'»«°" « "" ' """J; 
•Iddhas camio! be esaeceraletl. The body oecuple. an equally Important 
place In many schools of Buddhism, like the Vajrs-yana. 



second. It Is the tongue. Caraka says that Indrlyas without 
the manas cannot perceive anything. iR.i^OT'fn^SJWfaf:'! 
Wrfftigfer I (Sutra. 8. 4.)". It has already been noticed 
that this manas receives all sense-Impressions. Bharata's 
recognition that the appreclator or spectator of poetry and 
drama should be "Samanassa" points to the same conclusion. 
The affiliation of Bharata's Rasa-speculations to the 
Samkhya scheme Is so close that all different stages of his 
Rasa-analysis, seem to have been deeply Influenced by It. 
The different stages of Bharata's Rasa-analysis are vlbhava, 
anubhava. vyabhlcharlbhava and sattvlkabhava. Each of 
these stages deserves careful and close examination. While 
indrlyartha In the form of vlbhava Is ahara, the manifesta- 
tion of those vlbhavas in the physical body, takes the form 
of vyabhlcharlbhava. But vyabhlcharlbhava Is only the out- 
ward expression of what Is already present In the mind. This 
last has been carefully analysed In Bharata under anubhava. 
The gulf between indrlyartha and indrlya is bridged by 
vayu. Sattvlkabhava which is posterior to vlbhava and 
anterior to vyabhlcharlbhava, seems to be very largely 
dominated by vayu. The implication of this dominance of 
vayu in Sattvlkabhava is to be discussed In fuller detail In 
Ch. VII. 

Bharata's discussion of vlbhava as a form of ahara, 
seems also to follow the analysis or Sat-slddhl In Samkhya 
philosophy. Barring a few instances In the YuktI-diplka. the 
concept of sat-slddhl does not occur elsewhere In any other 
existing treatise of Samkhya. It refers to the six kinds of 
spiritual power, and these are (1) power of will (samkalpa- 
siddhi), (2) power of vision (dristl-siddhl), (3) power of speech 
(vak-siddhl), (4) power of touch by hand (hasta-slddhi), 
(5) power of clasping (aslesa-slddhl), and (6) power of mutual 
friction (dwanda-siddhi). At the beginning of creation, 
when Sattva was abundant, an embodied self of that period 
used to have the spiritual power of will (samkalpa-siddhl), 
by the application of which he could produce an offspring. 
The progeny or bhava at that time ivas born by a mere fiat 
of will without having recourse to any sexual union. Numer- 
ous instances of this type of creation are recorded in the 
Vedas, Puranas and other scriptural texts. With the decay 
of spiritual power, the creation of embodied beings was 



determined by grosser forms or union. Thus in the next 
stage, an offspring was produced by wistful amorous glances 
of the parents. This still survives, says the author of the 
Yukti-dipika, in the biological order. For instance, the 
female tortoise conceives by casting a glance at the male 
partner without recourse to any gross sexual union. This 
has been called in the Yukti-dipika, dristi-siddhi. The Yuktl- 
diplka writes (p. 143-4) : m ( ? ) ^T^t f^firo trrctf 

In the third place, with the loss of this power, one issue was 
born by mere utterance of an expression like "let us have a 
child". This also survives In the lower biological order, as 
the female conch conceives an issue by uttering a shrill 
sound. The Samkara Bhasya. B.S. II. I. 25 writes, "the 
female crane conceives from hearing the roaring of 
thunder" : ggr^T ^ ^RfoTOSmi? *pf q^I I 
Even In the higher order of biological creation, we see that 
a glance at the beloved and consequent conversation on an 
object of love cause delight. The Yukti-dipika writes 
(p. 144) : flWTffq ^m 414'RiIV'P I StfWfHI Slf»Fft 4f5*aPd 
tMWMpd I <(<«im#M r ff, 2pS$t fi-tdHWc4 fulfill fitf 

wiR w*rrsr ig^f 3Tf?r<ig>rafrr i (33) 

It should be noted that the author of the Yukti-dipika notes 
both forms of ahara, which form the basis of Bharata's Rasa- 
speculations. "Anda-dharana" or "apatya" are forms of 
bhava, as has already been noticed in Buddhist "bhava- 
paccya Jati". This bhava is the result of ahara, gathered 
through the eye and the ear. The passage in the Yukti- 
dipika 'describing the different forms of ahara, is close to 
Caraka's analysis of ahara. Bharata's concept of bhava as 
arising out of vibhava-vibha'bena ahrita (Ch. 7. SI. 1. 
Banaras ed.) Is to be read against the background of 
Samkhya analysis of sense knowledge. 

. In thus tracing the evolution of both sarira and manas 
Rasas to ahara, the writers on Alamkara and Ayurveda were 
only following the fundamental tenet of Samkhya system, 
that all Rasas are rooted in ahara. Caraka writes, ahara- 
mulabhyam Rasa ; the Yoga-Sutra is careful in prescribing 
appropriate diet at the time of Yogic practice. The Yoga 
system recognises three different types of ahara for the 



Yogln. These are hlta, mita, and medhya. The Gheranda- 
Samhlta and the Slva-samhlta analyse these different aharas. 
The food which contributes to the health or the body, Is 
known as hltahara. The food when taken, gladdens the 
body and cheers the soul, is known as mltahara. The 
medhyahara Is that which stimulates the sattvlc element in 
the mind, and expressive faculties of the senses. This last 
is obviously the best. It might be of Interest to note the 
ideal diet prescribed for the Yogln in the Gheranda 
Samhita. 

iWeH-i irate m 'flOTfifeS <WI 1 

gsnji <Hti<MR ^J9'^ sjmRMH II 

qjfc* M-Ki3<l rtCS *j<H*l<t>tJ, I 

srr^pr ^31 mi w^ W&m, " 

T^Sfefitf iftrfl f?a) JfRHTra^f II ' 34) 
These recipes are required for the proper discharge of the 
Yogln's activities. These will help him in attaining the 
frame of mind, which is the first requisite for yoglc practi- 
ces. Caraka is also very clear on the necessity of having 
proper diet for the maintenance of the health of body and 
mind. In Sutra-sthanam. 27. 2. Caraka writes, 

swI'i'TOwref ftfiift[gd*t~ww srrfW snMsi+Hi snrrraajct 

f5I3i: 1 HH8) W^Ml^gfesHTtt, SRTCI? :ferS[: i 33,<k4»iwAl&, 

<H"l<lS 1 

The colour, smell, taste and touch of these food, which are 
universally agreeable are the source of life or "prana" of 
all animals. These include creatures, animate and inani- 
mate, man and even trees With proper food, the 

mind is strengthened, and it nourishes the physical elements 
of the body, and satisfies the senses. The stand-points of the 
Yoglc texts on ahara, and of Caraka are not essentially 
different from that of Bharata. Bharata equally recognises 
the imperative need of ahara being hlta, so that the reader 
of kavya or the spectator of nataka, might become "soman- 
assa". Bharata in Ch. 22. SI. 90 (Vol. Ill G.O.S.) emphasizes 



that the ahara brought in by all five senses, should bo 'ista\ 
If on the other hand, the ahara be anlsta (Ch. 22. SI. 91) 
and madhyastha (Ch. 22. SI. 92), the spectator can never 
become 'Samanassa', one of the two primary requisites for 
proper aesthetic enjoyment (vide Ch. V). 

If the evolution of Rasa must depend ultimately on the 
nature of food taken in through the senses, the question 
arises how this food undergoes a transformation and a 
change. The food, which can be taken in by the mouth, 
or the eye and the car, goes to build up both body and soul. 
The Chandyogya Upanishad Is very definite on this point. 
The great importance of food in the building of body and 
mind has been beautifully analysed in the story of Sweta- 
ketu, told in the Chandyogya 6. 7. 1—6. 10. 3. After going 
without food for fifteen days, Swetaketu when asked by his 
father to recite the Vedas, could not remember them. But 
on taking food, his memory revived, and he could recite al! 
these. In 6. 6. 5, the Chandogya writes, SPOTS fg ^ftfil TC 
armfe STO^BfRt grffrfff Jjp tjg W IWr^ fcOTJlrti/tT HIT 

^TRtfii grgra I (3S > 

The manas Is thus being moulded by the kind of food that 
is taken in through the indriyas. In 6. 8. 3-6, Swetaketu 
repeats the question, "What is the origin of this body 7" 
The father replied, "The origin of body Is in the food that 
is taken in". t iW$% J WI<«M~ll2q*W ^ tflHJ I 
So the origin of Rasa as depending on the sensory impres- 
sions is not peculiar to Bharata alone. It is as old as the 
Upanishads, and has been developed In different directions 
in Alamkara and Ayurveda. 

All aharas are the result of the atman acting in the 
capacity as Vaisvanara. The Mandukya-Upanlshad speaks 
of how the sentient soul, which is Vaisvanara, becomes 
aware of the outside world. It is the first stage of the 
evolution of soul, corresponding to the Vibhavas, which are 
forms of ahara in Indian speculations. The Mandukya- 
Upanlshad (2. 3) writes, uTWRttHRt gipsts: flHffl tpM*iI&- 

But while Vaisvanara is looking out for sensory impres- 
sions, the taljasa division of the soul, which comes after 
Vaisvanara, rests more on itself. It Is less dependent on 



the indrlyas, and enjoys prajna. WSCTPtJTratf. ttHMl 
qiifftfftlfagfl: Hftftwg^ ^tft fgffiq: qT3: 1 In the taljasa 
stage, the soul has travelled beyond mere receiving of 
sensory impressions. In the third stage, there Is susuptl. 
There Is no more any hankering or desire Tor anything. He 
rests in his sleep, and Is without any disturbance. He 
himself is of the nature of delight, and can enjoy objects of 
delight without any sense of limitation. This Is the prajna 
stage of the soul. 

The difference between bhava and rasa seems to be 
this. While bhava Is catering to the needs of Valsvanara, 
which is bahi-prajna, rasa is of the taljasa portion of the 
soul, which is antara-prajna. Mm. Gangadhara, comment- 
ing on "Dirgha-Jivitendriya" (Caraka. Sutra. I. 28) writes 
how the bhutatman Is two-fold, according as the pratyagat- 
man is associated with the gross or subtle body. PJe^CT' 
5Rl«k<llc*Ulij'iflfl fg St^TOcJH fgftlfl 1J3CT1 gW-K^uW^fe 
The body and the soul being of the nature of ahara, and the 
taking in of ahara being the peculiar activity of the Valsva- 
nara, it is of great importance to find out the part played by 
Valsvanara in Rasa evolution. 

The atman acting in its capacity as Valsvanara takes 
In the whole world as its object of enjoyment. Mm. Ganga- 
dhara writes, aiHfJFi qsqffl (spj Jwreq jtg<tnW$el, 1 
4<4»i<ilcHI-i3 , 8T-Ktimril I <37) (Jalpa-kalpa-taru. Calcutta p. 162) 
But the taljasa atman shows a further refinement. When 
the valsvanara atman rests content in Its own scH, and 
turns away from outside world, as If lost -In sleep, then 
taljasa atman comes into play. The taljasa atman shows a 
further refinement, and the play of indrlyas stops altogether. 
Then the senses disappear in the manas, and the manas 
with its three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas, disappear In 
the buddhi, and then the buddhl with its anukul and prati- 
ful cognitions, disappears into mahat. So tamas disappears 
into rajas, and rajas into sattva, and sattva itself disappears 
in the avyakta. In the third stage of prajna, there is the 
enjoyment by the Suddha-sattva of this purest delight. The 
soul at this stage is deeply asleep or in susupti. At this 
moment, the ahara of Valsvanara has become the rasa of 
prajna stage. *. 
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The bhutatraan which takes in these aharas, Is accord- 
ing to Mandukya Upanishad, divisible into two parts, 
(a) vaisvanara and (b) taijasa. The Chandyogya Upanishad 
analyses how all ahara contributes to the development of 
body and mind. In 6. 5. 1, the Chandyogya Upanishad 
. writes, «Fmfetfqr Mqtt, TO q &&& tjjjjftf tjfof jjcfllf 
1«WM-«iti 'ft,5f 5 POT=»H: I Whatever is taken in divides 
Itself into three parts ; and the purest and most refined 
portion of it goes to replenish manas. In 6. 5. 3, the 
Chandyoga speaks similarly of tejas. ffrftjfstf =fw ft<M TO 
1; ?*rf^5t ingrasffii jjijfr jft jjHpj; 3.-USI7 jftjfra OT9FPI 
In 6. 5. 4, the Chandyogya Upanishad sums up the position 
by saying, that the manas is entirely dependent on annas or 
ahara. <$r=m f| #3 TO arpfftra: Hiu j ^ j uj-Hg ) enflifa' jp qq 
tl WTR ftarwfefH I < 38 > This anna or food on dividing 
Itself into three parts, contributes to the development of 
manas, prana and vak. (6. 6. 5). The manas which is 
annamaya, does thus belong to the category of anna-brahma. 
In analysing the concept of anna-brahma, the Chandyogya 
writes (7. 9. 1) that without anna, one loses sight, hearing 
or mind. The Chandyogya again points out (7. 10. 1-4 ; 
7. 11. 1-2) that apa and vak are superior to anna, though 
these latter would have been impossible without anna. 



Ill 

Caraka in the passage from Sutra-sthanam 27.2, dis- 
cussed in Sec. II, speaks of varna, gandha, rasa, sparsa as 
'anna' or ahara. In Cikitsa-sthanam 28.4. Caraka finds the 
seat of prana-vayu in the five sense-organs, so that without 
this prana-Vayu, there cannot be any kind of cognition. The 
prana vayu alone can bring in sensory impressions. 

It should be clearly understood that the Samkhya 
system recognises that nothing absolutely new is produced. 
Effect is the developed stage of what was previously latent. 
It is the manifestation of the implicit— Suksmanam murti- 
labha karyam. (Yukti-dipika, p. 31). The oil already exists 
in the sesamum; it is to be extracted by pressing; rice exists 
in the paddy, and husking is required to bring it out. It Is 



found that the effect or form Is already Immanent in the 
material cause, and efficient causes such as pressing and 
husking etc., can only help it to reveal itself. The manifes- 
tation of the unmanlfest Is creation ; the disappearance of 
the manifest into the unmanifestcd state Is destruction. 
There is nothing in the universe which Is absolutely new 
creation, or total destruction. Creation means that the un- 
manlfest becomes charged with Rajas or Tamas. The infinite 
array of creation is the result of the infinite possible combi- 
nations of these three gunas, as also of the five primary 
elements — panca-bhautlkopadana. The difference between 
different things may thus be cither a difference in consti- 
tuents or in qualities. The difference may again arise from 
a cause which is altogether different from the one, just 
discussed. It Is how the one and the same thing may appear 
as different, when taken in through different senses. In 
other words, if the same thing be the ahara of two different 
senses, how should it be described, or what should be its 
connotation ? Most physical things have an appeal to two 
or more senses. The same thing might have now a visual 
appearance, when taken in through the eyes ; when felt 
with the skin, it will have a tactual appeal ; and when taken 
in through the ears, the same thing will have audible 
appearance. But it is one thing all the same. In fact, the 
same object is now visual, now tactual and now again 
audible. It is different because it is being taken in through 
the different senses. The different grahaka lndriyas are 
always giving different forms and shapes to the self-same 
things. Sringara and Madhura are one and the same ; Hasa 
and Amla are one. The thing when taken in through the 
mouth appears as madhura I the same thing when taken 
in through the eyes and ears, and brought to the mind, 
appears as Sringara. It applies equally to Amla and Hasa. 
It is to be noted that it is the same thing, which when taken 
in through the mouth appears as madhura and amla, will 
appear at the next moment as Sringara and Hasa, when 
taken in through the eyes and ears. This philosophic stand- 
point knits together the two sister speculations of Ayurveda 
and Alamkara. 

A comparison of the features of Sringara with 
Madhura, or Hasa with Amla, will reveal the truth of this 
contention. It is to be noted that the features of the first 



six Rasas in Bharata correspond very closely to the charac- 
ters or the six Rasas in Caraka and Susruta. Bharata thrice 
refers to Srlngara as madhura. First in speaking of the 
anubhavas ot Srlngara, Bharata writes, -W-Mtjifylt itq-EcTg- 
tf^rwfo^t^lilgl-MliMifefJi^rfcfiW!: H^teHI: I 
Again in Ch. 6, si. 48, Bharata writes, 

I^H^m (sp¥f?SOTTfJHq: s^lxpsi: II < 39 > 
The 'prasada' of Srlngara referred to by Bharata has been 
mentioned by Caraka as peculiar to Madhura— Sadlndriya- 
prasadana (Sutra. 26.41). Caraka speaks of madhura as 
"Sthayiryakara" and Bharata speaks of Srlngara as 
fostering dhrltl. Bharata goes further in identifying the 
characteristics of Srlngara with those of madhura. In Sutra- 
sthanam. 26.42, Caraka speaks of sthaulyam mardabamalasya- 
matiswapnam gaurabamannabhllasamagnidaurbalyam-asya- 

kanthayor-mamsa-avlvrldhim tatha samjnaswara- 

pranasa-gala-ganda Ityavam pravrittln kaphajan 

vyadhlnapadayati". Bharata in describing the vipralambha 
of Srlngara, writes, nlrveda-glani-samkasuya .... nidra- 
suptaswapna- vibhoka-vyadhi- unmadapasmara- jadyamara- 
nadi-bhianubhavai-abhinetavya." All these are the charac- 
teristic marks of Srlngara. The man affected with Srlngara 
shows all the characteristics of a man affected with madhura. 
In both cases, these are Idleness (alasya and nirveda), dream- 
ing (swapna and nidra), and loss of consciousness (samjna- 
swara - nasa and vyadhl - unmada - apasmara - jadya- 
marandhi etc.). 

If It be true that Srlngara and Madhura are one and 
the same thing, appearing differently because of the 
difference of grahaka sense-organs. It Is equally true of 
Hasa and Amla. Abhlnavagupta in discussing Hasa com- 
pares it with the physical taste of acidity (Natya-sastra, 
G.O.S. I, 314). Hemachandra in exact agreement with 
Abhinavagupta, holds that the taste of Hasa and the taste 
of acid are the same (Kavyanusasana. N. Sagar. p. 90). A 
detailed comparison of the attending effects of these two will 
reveal that these two Rasas are the same, though appear- 
ing different, because of the difference in perceiving sense 
organs. 
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Bharata in Ch. G. si. 55 (Banaras cd.) describes Hasa 
as follows : 

m®m&i * §r?^[3fiMi n |4! > 

Cheerful face and gleaming eyes, slightly visible 
teeth characterise the laughing man. Caraka In Sutra- 
sthanam. 26.44 also speaks sammllayatyaksinee and danta- 
harsa while describing Hasa. A restlessness, which speaks 
of the presence of Rajas, characterises all the anubhavas of 
Hasa. These anubhavas are according to Bharata, tasyaustha- 
damsana - nasakapola - spandana - drlstlvyakosa-akuncana- 
swedasyaraga - parsagrahanadi - bhiraunbhavalrabhlnaya 
prayoktabya. Caraka also holds that amla Rasa is pre- 
dominantly agneya in character, and Increases pitta (Sutra. 
26.44). This again Is of the nature of Rajas ; and so the 
constituents of Hasa and Amla are very much alike. Susruta 
also holds that acid helps digestion because of Its fiery 
nature. Pacaytyagneyaswabhavat parldahat! kanthamuro 
hrdayamchetl (Sutra-sthanam. 42.10). 

Bharata repeatedly speaks of the watery eye and the 
inflated nose of a laughing man. 

3re*rR5f!tf m woW a«ta ^ i 

+"<lMiiciMI*cf ^ aa i fagf&i fl^TJI < 43 » 
The restlessness of Hasa, the shaking of head and of 
limbs, and laughter holding both its sides— all these are 
the manifestations of Rajasic elements In Hasa. Saradatanaya 
in Bhava-prakasa p. 44, also holds that there is pre- 
dominance of Rajas in Hasa. From the foregoing analysis, 
it must have been noticed that the constituents and after- 
effects of Hasa and Amla are the same. 

Bharata speaks of alasya-avahlthya-tandra-nldra- 
swapna-probodhasuya (Banaras ed. p. 74) as the vyabhi- 
charlbhavas of Hasa. These reactions appear to be very 
different from the ones just cited. The difference Is to be 
explained, as Caraka says, from the amount of acid, with 
which the man Is treated. The appropriate amount of acid 



will strengthen and stimulate the senses ; there shall be 
watering of the mouth, and agnl or Are shall be well- 
sustained. ^FJKtf 5HP - tmm^f iftraftag fgiifgw^ ^ 

IWRflfH (Sutra. 26.43)." All these correspond 

to the anubhavas of Hasa, as analysed by Bharata. But there 
will be different reactions if this acid be taken in excess. 
These are according to Caraka, 5tH^ jnfepfilf?r flf &m- 

W ti<?hrf?I tfolft *FF ffoliUlft ^'OTlfH, UW fegfr, 

Wt ftl fafl<Kllt t (Sutra 26. 44) (45) 

These become in Bharata, alasyavahltya-tajidra-nidra- 
swapna etc. It will be seen how closely does Bharata follow 
Ayurvedic speculations. 

The striking similarity between Hasa and Amla does 
not end here. Bharata speaks of a six-fold division of hasa. 
(6.51b, Banaras ed.). Susruta in Uttaratantra, 63.5, also 
speaks of a six-fold division of amia. It might be of interest 
to note further that the dasavastha of Sringara in Bharata 
(Banaras ed. p. 73), might have been influenced by the ten 
fold division of Madhura in Susruta (Uttara-tantra. 63. 5). 

That this is no Idle guess will be appreciated, when it 
is remembered that Hemacandra in Kavyanusasana, compares 
Hasa with atnla-dadima. In p. 90 (Nlr. Sagar ed. 1934;, 
Hemacandra describe Hasa as follows : jpn 3P/d<tR>*llf5- 

<faWld . SPS I 

Abhinavagupta similarly holds in Abhinava-Bharati (G.O.S. 

V. 1. p. 316) qa iWlfemfc - WI M K : tfOTWr^wft 3=^3" 

Both Abhinavagupta and Hemacandra are agreed that Hasa 
and Amla are very similar in their after-effects. 

So deep-rooted is the philosophic basis of this problem, 
and so close is the resemblance between the- Rasas in 
Bharata and their counterparts in Ayurveda, that any super- 
ficial examination will at once reveal the identity of the two. 
This could never have been accidental, and Bharata seems 
to have consciously drawn' upon '.the speculations of the 
Ayurveda. Bharata speaks of "the following anubhavas of 



_._, „„.-upatana-paridevana-mukhasashana- 

valvama-srastagatrata-nlswasa - smrltlvllopadlbhlvanubhaval- 
rabhlnaya projoktabya." These anubhavas have been asso- 
ciated with Karuna by all leading writers on Alamkara. But 
it has not been noticed that Susruta in Sutra-sthanam. 42. 1 1 , v 
associates gatra-kandu, valvarna and mukha-paka with an 
excess ot salt. Susurta writes, evatyarthama-sevyamana 
gatra-kandu - kothasopha-valvarna-pumsattva-upaghatcndrlya- 

upatapan tatha mukha-kshlpakam pravrlttinapadayati. 

The parallelism between Karuna and Lavana Is not 
confined to anubhavas alone. The vyabhlcharlbhavas of 
Karuna are strikingly similar to the after-effects of a treat- 
ment with salt. Bharata refers to the following vyabhlcharl- 
bhavas ot Karuna. These are nirvcda. glanl, moha, visada, 
dalnya, jadata, unmada and apasmara. These are compar- 
able to the after-effects of a treatment with an excess of salt. 
Caraka in Sutra-sthanam, 26.46, writes, sa evam guno- 
apyekaevatya-arthanupa-yujyamanas plttam kopayatl, 
raktam vardhayati. tarsayatl, murchayatl, mohayati, 
tapayati, darayati- .... pumsttvamupahantl lndriyanya- 
uparunadhi." Swooning (murcha) and stupor (moha, Jadata} 
are present equally in karuna and lavana. 

The points of similarity between Raudra and Katu 
(astringent) are again very striking. The Karyas or attendant 
effects of Raudra, are according to Bharata, tadana-patana- 
pldana-cchedana-bhedana-praharana .... karyanl. Caraka 
writes In Sutra-sthanam. 26. 47, sneha-sweda-kleda-malanu- 
pathanti. rochayaSyasanam. kandum viiaiayatf , . . krlmln 
hlnasti, mamsam vilekhayati, soneta-samghatam vlnatti, van- 
dhanschinatti, margan vivrinoti, slesmanam samayati, laghu- 
usna ruksmascha. Susruta also says of astringent : Sthauly- 
alasyakapha-krlml-visaikustba-kandu-pr'asamana Sandhlvan- 
dha-vlcchedano-avasadana sthanya-sutra-medasam-upahanta 
ceti. The adverse effects of Raudra on mind and astringent 
on body are very similar. 

The anubhavas of Raudra also seem to follow very 
closely the attendant after-effects of a treatment with astrin- 
gent. Caraka speaks of the following after effects of a treat- 
ment with astringents. Vaktram sodhayati. agnim deepayatl, 
bhuktam soshayatl, ghranam-asravayati, cakkhu-vlrechayatl, 
sputikaroti-indriyani (Sutra. 26. 47)." Bharata writes, rakta- 
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nayana bhrukutl - kara-dantaustha-pldana-ganda-sphu- 

rana-hastagra-nlshpcsadibhl-ranubhavai-vabhlnaya prayok- 
tabya." Of these rakta-nayana corresponds to Caraka's 
cakkhu-vlrechayati, while the rest come under Caraka's sputt- 
karoti-lndrlyanl. Bharata's kara-dantaustha-pidana-ganda- 
sphurana Is again very close to Susruta's kara-charana-parsa- 
prabhitisu cha vata-sulanapadayatl. 

So close and conscious are Bharata's borrowings from 
the Ayurveda that the parallelism of the vyabhicharibhavas 
of Raudra extends even to the after-effects of a treatment 
with an excess of astringent. The vyabhicharibhavas of 
Raudra are, according to Bharata, sammoha, abega, capalata, 
augra, sweda, vepathu, romanca and gadagada. Caraka holds 
that there is an excess of vayu in astringent rasa, and an 
excess of astringent will bring about diseases of vayu. apicha 
vayvagni-gunavahulyayat bhrama-mada-vamathu-kampa-toda- 
bhcdaiscarana-bhuja-plluprista-parsa-prabhitlsu marutajan 
vikaran upajanayati (Sutra-sthanam. 26.48)'°. It should be 
clearly noted that of the ten vyabhichari-bhavas of Raudra 
noted by Bharata (Banaras ed. p. 76), the last four are 
sattvika-bhavas, and as such, share the characteristic effects 
of vayu vikara (vide Ch. VII). The rest with their excess of 
movement show distinct traces of vayu. Abega, capalata, 
augra and utsaha in Bharata with their restless activities, 
show the same predominance of vayu in them. 

Bharata's Vira and Caraka's Tikta or bitter present the 
same broad points of resemblance. The vibhavas of Vira 
according to Bharata are, asam-moha, adhyavasaya etc ; its 
anubhavas are sthayirya, dhairya and vaisaradya. It is of 
the nature of utsaha, and works against stupor and frigidity 
(6.67 Banaras ed.). Both Susruta and Caraka hold that tikta 
also works against stupor and fainting. Susruta writes in 
Sutra-sthanam 42.13, tiktaschedano rochana deepana . . . 
murchajvaraprasamana stanyasodhana . . . vasapayopaso- 
shamschetl. Bharata's asamtnoha echoes Susruta's murcha- 
jvaraprasamana with reference to bitter. Caraka similarly 
holds 'that it is vlsaghna, krlmighna, murchadaha- 
kandukustha trsnaprasamana (Sutra'. 26.49). This is not all. 
The anubhavas of Vira distinctly echo Caraka's analysis of 
bitter. These anubhavas are sthairya-dhalrya-tyaga- 
vaisaradyadibhlranubhavalrabhinaya prajaktavya. With 
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Caraka, the anubhavas or after-cflects of a treatment with 
bitter are tvang-mamsayas sthirikarana, jvaraghna, deepana, 
pacana, stanya-sodhana lekhana. Steadfastness or sthairya- 
karana characterises both Vira and tikta. 

Valsaradya is again an important anubhava of Vira in 
Bharata. This corresponds to the cleansing power of bitter, 
as analysed by Susruta and Caraka. Caraka in Sutra-sthanam 
26.49, writes sthanya-sodhana lekhana, clearly showing the 
very great affinity of Raudra with bitter. The vyabhichari- 
bhava of Vira, romanca again shows this close approxima- 
tion of the two Rasas. Romanca being a sattvikabhava. Is 
dominated by vayu (vide Ch. VII). Bitter in Caraka also 
shows this predominance of vayu (Sutra-sthanam. 26.50). 
All these show the very striking points of resemblance 
between the speculations of Susruta, Caraka and Bharata. 

One further point of resemblance between these two 
kindred speculations might be noted. Caraka in Sutra- 
sthanam 26.49 and Susruta in Sutra-sthanam, 42.13. speak 
of a kindling into activity after a course of bitter rasa. This 
is known as deepana. Abhinavagupta in G.O.S. 1.325, holds 
utsaha and uddipana as the life and soul of Vira. 

The parallelism between Bharata's bhayanaka and 
Caraka's kasaya or insipid deserves to be carefully noted. 
The anubhavas of bhayanaka are pravepita-kara-carana- 
nayana - calana - pulaka - mukha - vaivarna - swara- 
bhedadibhi-ranubhavai-abhlnaya prajaktavya. These corres- 
pond to Susruta's analysis of the effects produced by 
insipid rasa. These are manya-sthambha-gatra-sphurana- 
chumuchumayanakunchana-ksanapravrlttin janayati (Sutra- 
sthanam. 42.14)." Vaivarnya and Swarabheda are .not 
strictly speaking anubhavas, but are really speaking sattvi- 
kabhavas, with an excess of vayu. Caraka himself subscribes 
to this view when he says that an excess of insipidity will 
bring about diseases of vayu (Sutra-sthanam. 26.52). 

Bharata seems to have been aware of the very close 
resemblance between bhayanaka and its counterpart, kasaya 
In Ayurveda. Stambha,,sweda, vepathu, swarabheda and 
vaivarna arc all sattvlka-bhavas, showing a predominance 
of vayu. The characteristic features of bhayanaka Rasa are 
very similar to the characteristic features of Kasaya in 
Caraka. In Bharata, these are 
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The characteristic features of bhayanaka, according 
to Bharata, are stambha, drying up of mouth (mukha-sosa) 
and palpitation of heart (hrdaya-spandana). It is very 
interesting to note that Caraka also speaks of stambha as a 
result of an excess treatment with insipid rasa. (Sutra. 26.51). 
Mukha-sosa and hrdaya-spandana in Bharata's bhayanaka 
seem to have been taken over from Caraka's asyam sosayatl, 
hrdayam pldayatyudaram-adhma-payati (Sutra. 26.52). M 
Susruta also holds that there is hrid-pidasyasosa-udara- 
dhvana with an excess of Kasaya (Sutra. 42.14). 

Bharata's analysis of the vyabhicharlbhavas of 
bhayanaka is again very close to the reactions of a treat- 
ment with an excess of Kasaya. The vyabhicharlbhavas of 
bhayanaka are stambha, sweda, gadagada, romanca, vepathu, 
swarabheda, vaivarna, sanka, moha and trasa, and 
apasmara. These vyabhicharlbhavas show all the symptoms 
of an excess of vayu, and as such, have been included among 
the sattvika-bhavas. These are all the characteristic traits 
of a treatment with an excess of kasaya, which will Inevit- 
ably lead to such diseases as are vataja (Caraka. Sutra. 
26.62). 

Such extensive and wide-spread parallelisms even in 
details could never have been accidental. It is not Just a 
case of parallelism. Bharata seems to have consciously 
drawn upon the speculations of Indian Ayurveda. It will be 
seen later on how deeply the concepts of sattvikabhava in 
ch. VII and vyabhicharibhava in ch. VIII have also been 
influenced by kindred speculations In the Ayurveda. It is 
enough to note for the present that Sringara and Madhura, 
Hasa and Amla, Raudra and Katuka. Karuna and Lavana 
are but manifestations of one entity, which is now being 
taken in through the eyes and ears, and at the next moment, 
is tasted through the mouth. (See Ch. III). 



IV 

Bharata's Rasa-sutra, vlbhava-anubhava-vyabhlchari- 
samyogcna rasanlshpatti gives a prominent place to vlbhava 
or ahara. From the foregoing analysis, It will have been 
noticed that the vlbhavas which arc Indrlyartha arc taken 
in by the indriyas, and the message Is sent forward to the 
manas. The Arammana in Abhldhamma analysis provides 
the starting point of a process of evolution, which culmi- 
nates in the realisation of Rasa. But there is a long gap 
between the first beginnings in vlbhava and their culmina- 
tion in Rasa. Most writers on Indian Alamkara look at 
Rasa-realisation as Instantaneous. But cognition in Indian 
analysis shall have to pass through Indriya (sense), manas 
(mind), buddhi (intellect) and atman (soul). The very real 
difference between jnana and bodha, between intellectual 
apprehension and aesthetic appreciation is to be explained 
from this standpoint. It appears that while Jnana or 
intellectual apprehension is of the mind, bodha or aesthetic 
appreciation is of the very nature of the soul. So bodha 
shows a further refinement, a subtler consistence, than what 
is possible in jnana. 

The outside world, which is ahara with the followers 
of Patanjala. arammana with the Buddhists, vlbhava with 
the Alamkarikas, provides us with a number of stimuli. 
These stimuli cannot be satiated unless these rest in the 
soul (atma-visranti). The citta takes on the character of the 
object (visayakara-vritti), when the citta takes in the object 
of sense through the indriya. The ahara of the world of 
sense, Indriya, citta and its vritti, all these are of the nature 
of jada. Whatever is Jada, is by nature non-revealing. But at 
the moment of bodha, this naturally non-revealing Jada 
substance comes to reveal itself. But revelation or flashing- 
forth, spuradrupata does not belong to any of these. It 
belongs exclusively to atma-caitanya or soul-substance. So 
things of the outside world, the ahara of Patanjala or 
vibhava of Bharata cannot flash forth or become vibrant, 
except with the participation of soul. These messages or 
stimuli of the outside world are brought close to caitanya 
by the indriyas and citta-vritti, so that these messages them- 
selves might take on the character of the soul. Jada vastu 
can only reveal itself with the participation of atma- 



caltanya. This sphurana or revelation of Jada-vastu at the 
moment of bodha. Is thus made possible by the participation 
of atma-caltanya ; and so the expressiveness of the outside 
Jada world is completely dependent on atma-caltanya. 

There Is a world of difference between the knowledge 
of a thing (Jnana) and Its Imaginative or aesthetic appre- 
hension. The cltta-vrlttl taking on the character of the object 
of sense, may be called the jnana or knowledge of It. So 
this jnana Js also of the nature of jada. But when there is 
an imposition of caltanya on this cltta-vrltti, then it is called 
anubhava or bodha. It should be clearly noted that vrlttl 
and bodha. knowledge and apprehension are two very dis- 
c/net tilings, vrrttt being jada, oodha being ajarfa or cit- 
swarupa. This has been very clearly established In the 
Samkhya analysis. Vijnana-bhikshu says in Samkhya-sara 
. . . "VIvekavrittlbodhayoo tarkika yatra sammoda, sam- 
khyanam srestata Jatas. Jenatma-sruta-muda eemay bandha- 
stamasina, vrittl-bodha-avlvekana menire ksanikam citlm". 
Vijnana-bhikshu means by this that ignorant people cannot 
appreciate the distinction between vritti and bodha, or 
knowledge of a thing and the apprehension of it. The 
Samkhya teachers have very clearly analysed the distinc- 
tive qualities of knowledge (jnana) and apprehension (bodha). 
But the Naiyaikas seem not to have understood this differ- 
ence very well. In the Nyaya-sutra (I. 1.15), Gotama writes, 
buddhi-rupalabhdijnanamityanarthantaram. Intellect, appre- 
hension and knowledge— these are not different from one 
another. The term apprehension (upalabdhi) is generally 
used in the sense of perception (pratyaksha). According to 
Samkhya analysis, buddhl stands next to purusa, in the order 
of involution, and is, as such, altogether different from 
knowledge (jnana), the abode of transparent consciousness. 
Gotama says that jnana and upalabdhi are identical, though 
it has been just noted how they are essentially different. It 
appears from this that the very real difference between 
jnana and bodha was not well-understood by the Naiyaikas. 
The Srutis also speak of atman as of the nature of know- 
ledge. The Buddhists also did not clearly recognise the 
difference between Jnana and bodha, and look upon vritti- 
■ Jnana as soul Itself. This vrlttijnana Is by nature, short- 
lived, and Is destroyed in a moment (ksnana-vldhamsi). This 
has led the Buddhist philosophers to think that soul Itself 



Is destroyed in a moment. But really speaking, the atman 
which has been called as or the nature of Jnana In the 
Srutis, means something very dilTerent from vrlttl-Jnana. It 
Is, on the other hand, of the nature of bodha or apprehen- 
sion. Vrittl-Jnana might be of a short duration ; but bodha 
is everlasting. The Buddhists could not distinguish between 
transient jnana and eternal bodha. They were thus led to 
believe that the soul itself is transitory. The Bodha^ is of 
the nature of purusa ; the vrltti-Jnana is of the- nature of 
citta. The purusa Is cetana, while the citta Is Jada. So jada- 
vastu can flash out or become vibrant only when It rests in 
atma-caitanya. In Rasa-realisation, the taking-in of the 
objects of sense by lndrlyas is the result of the activity of 
citta. The message brought In by the senses through the 
mediation of vayu, is then transferred to caltanya. Thus 
far, there Is no great difference between the receptions of 
messages of the outside world by different indriyas, between 
aharas tasted by the tongue and aharas taken In through 
the eye and the ear. But still there Is a world of difference 
between apprehension of sense-objects in life, and the 
apprehension of sense-objects in art. 

The difference between these two apprehensions 
seems to be this. At the moment of apprehension of objects 
in the world of sense, the caitanya flashes forth as Just 
cit-matra. But there is in this atma-caitanya. a. natural love 
of ananda, which resists sorrow. This anandV seated In the 
soul naturally flashes out ; but the citta being excessively 
disturbed, and turned outward (bahya-pravanata), cannot 
reflect the clear stream of ananda. In other words, though 
the soul goes on reflecting ananda, the reflection Itself 
becomes unmanifest. At the moment of Rasa-realisation, 
the citta is turned away from all outward motivation by 
the help of vlbhava, anubhava and vyabhlcharibbava. There 
is a flow of the purified sattva of the citta ; at the same time, 
the citta becomes perfectly calm like a tranquil sheet of 
water. There is a mirroring and reflection of the ananda 
of the atma-caitanya in this surface of the citta. The mani- 
festation of the Joyful (anandarupata) nature of the soul 
(atma-caitanya) is Rasa-enjoyment. When the purified sattvic 
cltta-vrittl, which has become extremely refined, and is 
completely introvert and turned back upon itself, then there 
is a reflection of the joyous nature of the atman in this 



vrltti of the cltta. There Is no such reflection of this joyous 
nature of soul in ordinary cltta-vrlttis. But at the moment 
of Rasa-enjoyment, the citta becomes extremely refined 
and subtle, though not completely so (see Ch. IV). This 
results in the manifestation of citta-vrlttis, which are now 
introvert. The bliss of the soul Is reflected In this cltta- 
vrltti ; and thus there Is the realisation of Rasa. This bliss 
or ananda being of the nature of soul, reveals Itself. At 
the moment of Rasa-enjoyment, the cltta In its purified 
Sattvic state of vrltti, colours and makes manifest the un- 
manifest soul. The" soul thus goes on enjoying through the 
mediation of cltta. Taste and things tasted are thus the same 
.thing, appearing differently from the standpoint of karma 
and kriya, or action and passion In Aristotelian analysis. 
This explains how there can never be complete purification 
of the soul in Rasa-enjoyment. This purification of the 
Sattva has necessarily got to be of an aprakita nature. The 
citta at the moment of Rasa-enjoyment, completely disso- 
ciates itself from all extrovert attitudes, and becomes per- 
fectly introvert. Mammata also speaks of this bahya- 
balmukhya-pada of the Rasa-enjoyer at the moment of Rasa- 
enjoyment. The poet is trying to do the same thing as the 
ascetic. The ascetic achieves this introversion of cltta be- 
long and continued penance. He checks the outward flow 
of the cltta;^.and makes It turn Inward. The poet achieves 
this introversion through the magic of colour, rhythm and 
alamkara. This is a less arduous process of purification, but 
no less effective than the one used by the Yogins. 

It is not always understood that the extrovert cltta is 
the cause of all sorrows, while the introversion of the cltta 
contributes to pleasure and delight. If a man can withdraw 
his citta-vrittis from the outside world, and rests content 
in his own self, then he can be supremely happy. Such a 
state is life in a second heaven. The reading of plays and 
poems is such an instrument for achieving this life, where 
all faculties have been withdrawn. The sahrdaya at the 
moment of Raja-enjoyment becomes completely self- 
absorbed, and loses all sense of the outside world. This is 
what is known in Rasa-enjoyment as tanmayl-bhava. It has 
been noticed at the beginning of this chapter, that vlbhavas 
appear to the citta as ahara. The citta takes in these vlbhavas 
as bhoga. As a result of enjoying the vlbhavas or bhogya- 



vastu, there Is In the citta an emergence of an extremely 
refined sattva. The emergence of this refined sattva makes 
the citta turn away from things of sense. So an apprehen- 
sion of things of sense will Inevitably lead to a turning 
away from them. The height of enjoyment always goes with 
complete renunciation ; and this is apparent In aesthetic 
appreciation more than in anything else. The excellence of 
aesthetic delight is that at such a moment the citta cannot 
take in anything else. The citta becoming completely self- 
absorbed, Is compelled to renounce things of sense as such. 
The great difference between enjoyment "of ordinary things 
of sense, and enjoyment of things in the world of art, is 
this. The enjoyment of ordinary things of sense always 
increases an appetite for it ; na jatu kama kamanam-upabho- 
gena samyati. But in the enjoyment of Rasa, the citta Is 
completely satisfied, and becomes perfectly detached from 
the sensuousness of objects of pleasure. The enjoyment in 
ordinary life can never satisfy all our wants. Either there is 
a sense of excess of enjoyment, or there is a feeling of hidden 
want. There is never a completed sense of satisfaction. This 
absence of satiety keeps alive the hankering after things of 
sense ; but a completed sense of satiety Is just opposed to 
this. In the satiated soul, there is no hankering after objects 
of enjoyment. The Bhagavad Gita writes, 
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A satiated condition of the soul Is possible only when that 
something has already been achieved, which leaves nothing 
more to be desired. In such a condition of completed satis- 
faction, the body and the mind and senses, all become lax. 
The prana which Is the source of all activities, and which Is 
the source of all activities, and which is seated in the hrdaya 
(sec Sec. I) is hardly able to keep the body alive. It cannot 
send or direct the mdriyas to receive the message ; the 
manas cannot be determined (samkalpayukta) in the absence 
of prana. At this moment, the movement of prana is per- 
fectly balanced. Prana rests in samya. To say that the 
movement of prana rests in a perfect equipoise, is to say 
that the movement of prana has almost ceased. The body 
and the senses are restless, when the movement of prana 
becomes uneven. The body and the senses go out and seek 



new pleasures. But with the even movement of prana, when 
a perfect equipoise has been reached, a state is arrived at 
which is just opposed to this. In Rasa-enjoyment, what is 
enjoyment in outward appearance becomes complete renun- 
ciation on a closer analysis. The enjoyment of common 
objects of pleasure always increases the appetite of it. But 
in the enjoyment of objects of art, the things of sensuous 
apprehension instead of whetting the appetite, foster the 
the ideals of renunciation. In a word, the man instead of 
being self-centred, becomes self-composed. In susupti, the 
jiva even when living and motivated and directed by prana 
to new sources of pleasure, cannot take in these, because 
of a completed sense of satisfaction. Then the body and the 
mind and the senses become irresponsive. They are averse 
to sensory gratification. But there Is such a divine sense of 
pleasure that in susupti, the highly wrought and expectant 
Jiva lets go the objects of pleasure out of his own accord. 
At such a moment, the outside world of sense can only be 
a source of displeasure. It is very similar to the case of a 
sensuous man when resting with his dearest wife. At the 
moment of their union, the sensuous man loses all sense of 
reality. He can no longer distinguish between what is out- 
side and what is in ; he cannot take in either outside objects 
or objects which are in him. He makes no distinction 
between sleep and waking. All duality ceases. The Prajna- 
payaviniscayasiddhi. IV. 1, writes, "If one gives up both 
extremes (the extreme of the void and the extreme of the 
non-void), one is set free. The idea of an ego has no longer 
any support. For this reason, the dualistic mode (of think- 
ing, which always enslaves us), must be given up". So also 
at the moment of Rasa-realisation, the citta being complete- 
ly satisfied with the vibhavas, loses all sense of distinction, 
and rests in its own self. This is what may be called atma- 
visranti. In atma-visranti, the citta becomes detached from 
sensuous things. The citta is always taking on the character 
of objects of sense. But there are methods prescribed in the 
Yoga-sutra of making the citta free from all objectiflcations. 
These are diflicult methods and not easily achieved. The 
citta on the other hand, can easily become free from all 
objectiflcations through the reading of plays and poems. 
The reader of a poem or the spectator of a play becomes 
expectant, when the poet or tha dramatist brings before 



him a new world of vibhavas. In his eager expectation ol 
receiving the vibhavas of the poem and the play, there is 
a change in the citta of the reader or of the spectator. There 
is submergence of the inhibited vlsayas, already present in 
the citta of the reader along with the new visayas, freshly 
presented to him by the poem and the play. The objectifica- 
tions in the world of art have reached a perfect balance 
and harmony with those others, already present in an 
inhibited form in the mind of the reader or the audience. 
A detailed analysis of how this submergence takes place 
will be made in Ch. X. The citta which is always gathering 
messages of the outside world through the hrdaya, is very 
often lost in the details of what it has collected. But the 
vibhavas in poems and plays, act as a very fine and delicate 
purgative. The fresh materials presented in poems, come 
to combine with the inhibitions already there in the mind 
of the audience ; and these then go out together, leaving 
the citta untainted and purified. The citta then turns back 
on Itself. At such a. moment, there is an enjoyment of 
pleasure, which knows no hindrance or limitations, and 
where all passions have subsided. Such a state is unattain- 
able for creatures of the world. Only an approximation is 
possible in Rasa-enjoyment. There is no better method of 
achieving this purification than by the reading of poems 
and plays. In aesthetic enjoyment, what is thus bhoga to 
outward view, shows the highest ideals of tyaga. 

The reason why the citta can never be balanced, is 
that it is always burdened with impurities. These impur- 
ities arc always throwing the citta off its balance. But the 
moment these impurities are removed, the citta goes on 
expanding, and attains a perfectly balanced state. There is 
a vispharana of the citta. The impurities of the citta are 
contracting the citta, and retarding its expansion. There 
cannot be any ananda or delight, when the citta is con- 
tracted. The citta is naturally of an expansive nature. But 
the citta loses this expanslveness, when it becomes impure. 
The citta expands, and regains its original balance, even 
with the temporary removal of impurities. At this moment, 
there is a bursting out of pleasure and delight. There will 
be ecstatic delight If by any way whatsoever the citta could 
have been made to expand. Among all commonly practised 
methods for effecting this expansion of the citta, the 



